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RUE GONSPALLARION. 


FINE ARTS. 

Messrs. Peabody’s have received the first number of 
the British Nationat Gattery. This splendid 
work will be composed of engravings from the pic- 
tures purchased by the English Parliament, and now 
exhibiting in London. A suitable edifice is about to 
be erected at the national expense for the reception 
of these pictures, which when completed will form 
one of the most magnificent works in that metro- 
polis. 

The present number furnishes two plates, the first 
is a Pastoral Landscape by Claude Lorraine, in which 
the engraver has accomplished in a superior manner 
the natural appearance of the sky, which constitutes 
one of the excellencies of this great master. As an 
illustration of the fallacy of human judgment, it is 
recorded that this artist in his early years was ap- 
prenticed to a pastry-cook, who seconded the obser- 
vation of his schoolmaster that “Claude Gelee was 
a heavy, dull, stupid boy !” 

The second plate is the Breakfast Scene from Ho- 
garth’s celebrated Marriage ala Mode. The engrav- 
ing, by Mr. Nicholson, is executed in a masterly style 
that well accords with the genius of the painter. The 
merits of this picture are so well known that it would 
be superfluous for us to say any thing in addition to 
its praise, but as regards the execution of the plate, 
Hogarth tuwelf would have been satisfied with the 
engraving. 

To the real lovers of the Fine Arts we cann&t do 
better than to recommend them to lose no time in 
adding these gems to their collections, L. 


NOTES OF A BOOKWORM. 


Ossian anv Fincat.—The year 214 is consecrated 
in the Irish annals by the birth ef Fingal, and the 
year 240 by the nativity of Ossian, the alleged Homer 
of the North. In the year 254, Cormac, the nephew 
of Con of the hundred battles, expelled the inhabitants 
of Ulster, and drove them into the Isle of Man. Cor- 
mac was distinguished as a king, a legislator, and a 
philosopher. He assembled the chroniclers, or se- 
neachies, of Ireland at Tara, and persuaded them to 
collect and transcribe their annals in one book,which 
was called ‘ The Psalter or Metrical Book of Tara;” 
and in the year 260, after having, like Charles V., re- 
tired for several years from public life, he perished by 
a sudden visitation, which was attributed to the im- 
mediate vengeance of heaven. In the year 265, Os- 
car, the son of Ossian, was born; and in 273 fell Fin- 
gal, the father of his people.—Lawless’s History of 
Ireland. 

A WINTER’S NIGHT. 
How beautiful this night! The balmiest sigh 
Which vernal zephyrs breathe in evening’s ear, 
Were discord to the speaking quietude 
That wraps this movelessscene. Heaven’sebon vault, 
Studded with stare unutterably bright, 
Through which the moon’s unclouded grandeur rolls, 
Seems like a canopy which Love had spread 
To curtain her sleeping world. Yon gentle hills, 
Robed in a garment of untrodden snow ; 
Yon darksome walls, whence icicles depend 
So Stainless, that their white and glittering spears 
Tinge not the moon’s pure beam ; yon castled steep, 
Whose banner hangeth o’er the time-worn tower 
Soidly, that wrapt Fancy deemeth it 
A metapher of Peace—all form a scene 
Where musing Solitude might love to lift 
Her soul above this sphere of earthliness ; 
Where silence undisturbed might watch alone 
30 cold, so bright, so still. P. B. Shelley. 


Batcony.—The word balcony, sometimes errone- 
ously supposed to be of Italian origin, is Indian, 
Bala khaneh, contracted into balcony, signifies ‘the 








top of the house.’ In the East, balconies used al- | 
ways to be, and still generally are, attached only to| 


the uppermost story of a house. In like manner, the | 
word virandah, is of oriental etymology, being an | 
easy corruption of the Persian word buramdeh, signi- | 
fying properly any thing that has come out, or a pro- 
jection; and being in the colloquial language of In- 
dia confined exclusively to a virandah.—Elliott’s Let- 
ters from the North of Europe. 


Les Ovs.iertes.—If we may believe ancient cliro- 
nicles, and especially an old manuscript of the four- 
teenth century, a lady Margaret, daughter of the King, 
had near Pontoise, in France, a castle, where she re- | 
ceived the visits of the Lords. She caused to be | 
made one of tfose mysterious traps, now known un- 
der the name of Oubliettes. As an experiment, she | 
intended first to throw down the man who had 
madethem. The latter, in going through the subter- 
ranean vaults which led to his abominable work, ar- 
rived under the apartments of the Princess, and heard | 
her conversing upon the subject with her confidante. | 
To escape so horrid a death, he contrived to cover 
the edges of the razors with a wooden frame, and 
placed a kind of mattress under the Oubliettes.— ' 
When he had finished, he went to inform the Lady | 
Margaret of it, who invited him to dine withher. In 
the middle of the dinner he felt himself overcome with | 
a drowsiness he could not resist, and he awoke upon 
the bed, which his prudence and chance had suggest- | 
edto him. Suddenly a man falls at his side, then a| 
second, then a third. These were noblemen whom | 
the Princess wished to be forgotten, in hopes of seiz- | 
ing their property. All four escaped through passag- 
es known to their first companion, and they went to 
relate their adventure to the king. The Lady Mar-| 
garet at this moment eutered the apartment of her | 
father. Thunder-struck at seeing her victims full of | 
life, she asked them whence they came: Madan, | 
replied they, we return from Pontoise. To this anec- 
dote may be traced the origin of the French proverb, | 
“En-revenant de Pontoise,” “On returning from 
Pontoise,” 


NATURE'S GIFT. 


I can find comfort in the words and looke 
Of simple hearts and gentle souls; and I 
Can find companionship in ancient books, 
When lonely on the grassy hills I lie 
Under the shadow of a tranquil sky ; 
I can find music in the rushing brooks, 
Or in songs which dwell among the trees, 
And come in snatches on the summer breeze. 
I can find pleasure in the leafy showers 
Which in the merry autumn time will fall ; 
And [can find strong love in buds and flowers, 
And beauty in the moonlight’s silent hours. 
There’s nothing nature gives can fail to please, 
For there’s a common joy pervading all. 
Fraser’s Mag. 


THE GERMAN GIBBET. 
( Concluded.) 





I now rode briskly on toa small inn, that was 
situated about half way between the commence- | 
ment and ena of my journey, and arrived there | 
about half-past eight o’clock. On alighting, the | 
host, a fat jolly fellow, with a perpetual smile on | 
his face, came out and welcomed me. “Shew | 
me into a private room,” said I, “and bring me | 
come refreshment ;” the landlord replied he was 
very moe his only room was at present occupied 
by a gentleman who had been there about ten 
minutes, but he was sure he would have no objec- 
tion to my company. He departed to obtain his 
permission, and returned with the gentleman’s 
compliments, and that he would be most happy 
in my company: so I followed mine host to the 
room ;—but what was my confusion, when on | 
opening the door, I discovered seated, the mys- | 
terious stranger, whose presence had before caus- | 
ed me such annoyance. A sort of chillness in- | 
stantly came over me, and I would have retired. | 
when the stranger got up, and bowing politely, | 
said “he was exceedingly happy to accede to my 
request, of allowing me tooccupy the same room,” | 
and at the some time handed me a chair. It was | 
impossible for me now to refuse ; so, thanking him | 
for his offer, I seated myself, and, as I before said, | 
being rather chilly, asked him if he had any ob- | 
jection toa fire? I immediately perceived astrong | 
alteration in his features, but it was only momen- | 
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| aud added, “if I would put it on for one moment, 


| ness seemed to pervade the place; the large clock 
| that was in the room had stopped, from some 
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tary; he instantly recovered himself, and said, aword. He bowed politely, saying, “he hoped 
“that for his part, his cloak, pointing toone which , he was not an intruder; that having passed some 
hung on the back of his chair, was quite enovzh | hours together on our journey, he thought he 
for him, however cold the weather might be,” | might make bold to beg a night’s lodging, having 
found himself benizhted, close to my houre.” I 
was so thunderstruc« that I could not say a word 
in answer. My wife now entered the room, and 
complained of the cold. She said, the fire had 
gone out soon afier my friend arrived, and what 
is very strange, added she, we were unable to 
light it again. J have been to order a bed to be 
made, for your friend—and I have ordered the 


he was sure I should be warm enough then.” 1 
had a sort of instinctive dread of this cloak, and 
I determined not to put it on: so starting up, I 
rang the bell, and on the landlord’s entering, ask- 
ed his permission to make a fire. The stranger 
bowed his head, and fixing his eyes on the wall 
remained silent. The landlord rubbed his hands 
as he went out, saying this was one of the coldest | sheets to be aired, as the night is rather cold. 
nights he had felt this year. 'Oh! said the etranger, you need not mind that— 

While they were about preparing to light the | J always sleep warm enough! and pointing te 
fire the stranger sat quite silent; for my part I | his cloak, he gave a most expressive but sarcae 

got colder and colder; a sort of melancholy chill- | tic smile. This was almost too much; yet what 
could I do? I had no excuse to turn him out. 
Suppose it should be the German ?—tush! nop- 
sense !—but, however | tried to get myself rid of 
this thought I never succeeded in entirely ban- 
ishing it; such strong hold has the idea of super- 
natural interference on a superstitious mind. | 
resolved however, in mere contradiction to my 
own opinion, to put up with his company that 

; once; and, endeavoring to be as unconcerned as 
poseible, | made suitable acknowledgements in 
the best way I could. 

Afier a painful silence, which was only dis- 
turbed by the chattering of our teeth, supper was 
announced, and hastily despatched, for every 
thing was cold. Silence again ensued; till at 
length I caught up a candle, for I could bear it 
no longer, and asked the stranger if I should show 
| him his room: he consented, and bowing to my 
wile, took his cloak and followed me. 

When we cate into his room, I observed the 
| water was frozen in the ewer; I will order the 

servant said I to bring you some warm water If 
the morning to shave with. He replied that he 
had rather not give me so much trouble on his 


cause or other, about ten minutes before I arrived; 
and on the maid coming in, though before a merry, 
cheerful looking damsel, she presently became 
as melancholy and as grave as either of ns, espe- 
cially as, after numerous attempts, she was obli- 
ged to confess her inability to light the fire. It 
was now very cold, co the landlady came und 
did her best endeavors to light a fire, but in vain; 
afierwards the landlord, boots, ostler, and the cook, 
who never having been out of a perspiration for 
the last ten years of her life, was nearly killed by 
the sudden effect of the cold she experienced on 
coming into the room ; last of all I myself tried, 
but unsuccessfully. They all looked surprised, | 
and the landlord observed it was very strange— 

it was not so cold, he was sure, any where else. 

The stranger al! this time remained as quiet and 

immoveable as before. 


I now desired the landlord to bring in tea, ho- 
ping by that means to warm myself. When the 
tea things were brought, the stranger drew a | 
chair for himself to the table, and requested [I | ub! t 
would make tea; I desired the maid to pour some | account, for that he could lather his face with 
water into the tea-pot, from a kettle which she snow! He then asked me if 1 slept warm 2 43 
held in her hand, apparently just from the fire: | am afraid said 1,1 shall not do eo to-night. He 
however, on pouring in some water, no steam | placed his cloak in my hand, saying with a 
arose; so far from it, the water appeared to be | chuckle, 1 had only to throw it over me and my 
scarcely warm. I questioned her what she meant | wife, and he was sure we should be warm enoug’® 
by it, and how she expected I could make tea | then /—I threw down the cloak and rushed out 
with cold water ? she declared that it boiled when | of the room. 
itleft the kitchen fire, and she did not know how! I joined my wife down stairs, who, on my up- 
it could get caldsince. I then told her totake the braiding her with the folly of inviting a perfect 
tea-pot and {ill it from the large kettle, which she | stranger to sleep in the house, told me that he 
assured me was boiling on the kitchen fire; she | had introduced himeelf as an old friend of mine, 
returne/, and on my holding it upto pour out the | who wished tosee me on particular business. I 
tea, it ran gently down for a few moments, and | then hinted my suspicions concerning him, and 
then congealed into a long icicle! ‘The maid look- | that I thought it was through him we were thus 
ed first at me and then at the stranger, and then | grievously tormented with the cold. 
went quickly out of the room. I went to bed—but not to sleep—not all the 

I remained some time sitting intently gazing | blankets in the world could ever have made me 
on the stranger, who sat with his dull heavy eyes warm. I hesitated whether I should not go and 
still intently fixed on the wall. I can scarcely | turn the stranger out, late as it was; but I might 
describe what I felt. 1 shook so dreadfully both | be mistaken, {ter all; he was very gentlemanly 
with fear and cold, that I could hardly keep my and behaved throughout with the greatest 
seat—my teeth chattered—my knees shook—in | propriety, so that I could have no excuse for se 
short, I began to fear that if I staid any longer, 1 | doing. “And though there were many strange 
should be frozen to death. At length he noticed | circumstances attending his presence, still they 
my confusion, and starting up, he again said, | might be accidental. 1 resolved at last to wait 
“nerhaps I would accept of his cloak” Now 1 patiently for the morning, though I felt as if I 
was really dying with cold, and the cloak looked | were exposed to the air on a cold winter’s night ; 
so warm and 60 tempting, that I could not help | byt I was doomed again to be disturbed. 1 had 
eyeing it wistfully; this the stranger perceived, | }ocked my room door, when about one o’clock as I 
and opening it, ehowed the lining, which was of | was lying, wide awake,—the stranger—the Ger- 
the finest lambs’ wool, looking infinitely warmer | man—the fiend !—for I believed he was all three, 
as well as softer than any thing I had ever seen. | —entered my room !—how, I know not—I heard 
He then, in the most obliging manner, requested | no noise. A horrid trembling immediately came 
that I would put it on, adding, in his own expres- | over me—my knees knocked together—my teeth 
sive way, he was sure I should be warm enough chattered—my hair stood on end—! could searce- 
then. 1 felt myself wavering, but summoning up| |y draw my breath—what could be his purpose ? 
my resolution, I determined I would not yield, so | to murder me 2—no—no, I see it al!,—the cloak 
quitting him abruptly, I ordered my horse, be- | —the mysterious cloak, the source of all my fears 
ing resolved, once and forever, to rid myself of | and appreheasions ;—he thinks by that to gain 
this odious stranger. {[ mounted as quickly as) hig purpose, and faneying I am asleep, he comes 
possible, and putting spurs to his side, for I heard | no doubt to cast that upon me, and thus give the 
the stranger calling loudly for his horse, I galloped | fiend, his master, in some way or other, a power 
the whole way home; and I caneafely swear that | over me! He approached the bed—my tongue 
nothing whatever passed me on the road. {clave tothe root of nry mouth, and fear had near- 

Now, said I, at any rate I have distanced him; | ly choked me. He opened the cloak—and ano- 
and knocking at my door, it was quickly opened | ther moment—and then——but rage, fear, and 
by my wife, who had been anxiously expecting | despair gave me strength ;—I started up ;— Vil- 
me. After our usual salutation, she informed me | lain! said I, 1 will not tamely bear it ; and grap- 
I should meet an old friend up stairs who had | pling with him,1 threw the cloak from me. I 
been waiting my arrival. With an old friend, a | now cared not what! did or said. Henee, roared 
I, and seek the fiend you serve! and accidently 
in the ecuffle 1 caught hold of his long pointed 
nose: he shrieked aloud with rage and pain. 
My God, Mr. T—, said my wife, what are you 


good bottle of wine, and a warm fire, said I, I 
can forget every thing:—and hastening up 
stairs—it would be impossible to describe my 
confusion—before me was seated the identical 
stranger, with the mysterious cloak hanging over 
the arm of the chair on which he sat !—He rose 
as I entered—rage prevented me from uttering 


the whole was gone. I assisted rey wife into 
bed; for it wasa dream. 


~ . . * 
abont? I received a heavy fall ;—immediately * 
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after that, fi 


} 
ening and + th 





pair with a fluttering heart to the same spot—but! wi 
vain—the stranger did not make his appearance 
I unexpectes 


8) 


the Sunday evening, however Hy m 
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ewitched 
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him, arm in arm with another ge nileman. Gracious 


Heaven! how pale and languid he looked—and his 
richt arm in a sling! lie bowed—smiled rather 


a little I thought—and 
I found soon afterwards t! 


pensively at me—coloured 


ata duel had 











passed me, 
been fought in the immediate nei Mianeheond on 
‘Tuesday last, the day but one after the meeting I 
have described, between a Lord —— and Captain 
—~. in which the latter was wounded in the arm. 
Ye then there could be no dou -it was Captain 
= whom I had been talking And he had been 
in a duel Oh, Doctor, I dropped the ne wspaper 
which told me the vircumstanc I trembled—lI felt 
agitated, as if he had been, not a stranger, but a rela- 
tive ‘There was no concealing the truth from myself 
I felt sick and faint at the thought of the danger he 
had | been exposed to; and such an interest in him al- 
wether, as | could not describe. Doctor—fool, 
wretched, weak fool that | was—already | loved him. 
Yes, an utter stranger—one who had never given me 


even a look or word beyond the commonest “complai- 

The absurd notions | h got from 
into my head. I thought of tute, and that it 
was possible our feelings were mutual—with much 
more bewildered 


all day—and told my mother | Poor, 
idvice for 


novels | 


came 


I was 
felt 
was for having 


nonsense of the same sort 
Pp vorly, 
she 


good, deceived mother! 


me! 

My 

his languid air 
we got again 

; and] at once taxed him with having 


I'wo or three evenings after, we met again. 
t melted to see his pale features, 
Somehow or another—I forget how- 


onversation 


into ¢ 





fought a duel. What—oh what could have prompted 
me? Ife blushed, and looked quickly at me, with 
surprise but not displeasure; saying, in a low tone 

ething or other about his ‘pride at being an object 
of my sympathy.’ Doctor ——, I can but again and 

tn ask you to hear with me in this history of my 
z i folly. Before we parted, I was actually in- 
prudent enough to accept his arm. We often met at 
that spot afterwards, and by appointment. 1 was en 





ianted with my new companion, there was something 

elegant, so fashionable, so refined about him. | 
found he was an officer in a regiment of cavalry, and 
staying at ——, on account of ill health. He must 
have been blind, indeed, not to have seen that I doated 

yes, sigh, Doctor !—that I doated upon him; but ! 
when | was one evening infatuated, mad en ugh, to | 
beg him to appear to know me, if heshould hap- 


pen to meet me walking with my mother, or any one 
will surely believe that I must have been 
possessed by Satan! The moment the fatal words 
were out of my mouth, I snatched my arm out of his, 
started back, and turned very pale and faint. 1am 
ure | must—for he instantly asked me with alarm if 
I wasill! Ill! 1 was ready to sink into the earth out 
of his sight! His winning ways, however, soon made 
me forget all—forzet even, alas, alas! that [ now | 
stood fatally committed to him! When I returned | 


. : “ | 
home, | felt oppressed with a guilty consciousness of | 
what I had done. 


else, you 


I could not look my mother in the 
I felt stupified at recollecting what I had said, 
but with great effort concealed all from my muther. 
itis needless to say, that after this Captain and 
I met on the I expecting him, on 
each occasion, to propose marriage; and he walking 
by my side, talking in a strain that set my soul on fire 
with passionate admiration for him. What a charm- 
ing, What a dehghtful companion! Forgetting, for a | 
moment,fall the nonsense of novels, I felt [ could have 
adored him, and made him my husband, had he been 
the poorest of the poor! When he was not with me, 
would write me sometimes two or three letters a 
—and such letters ! 


face 





footing of lovers ; 


If you—even you, had seen | 
them, you would have owned how unequal was the 
struggle! At length I felt piqued at his hesitation, 
in not saying something decisive and satisfactory on 
the subject that was nearest my heart; but on the | 
very morning when [ thought I had m: dev p my mind | 
to t . him we must part, for that I should get myse If} 
talked of in the town, and alarm my mother—he saved 
i farther anxiety, by telling me, in enthusiastic 
that he felt he could not live without 5 ie, and | 
asked me if I had any objection toa private marria ge; | 
adding, that his father was a haught y, selfish man, and 
all the other falsehoods that have ruined- 
alas ! 
woe, V 








—and alas, ' 
_— yet ruin, so many wretched girls! Woe, ! 
eis me that I listened to them—that I believed } 
all that, indeed, Captain could have scarce said 
! g I would not have believed! I must bave | 
! given over to destruction not to understand | 
nee to reflect on the circumstance of bis re- 
sal ever to come to our house to see wy mother, or 
ine to breathe a hint about what had passed be- 
nus! Alas, had butadaughter’s heart glowed 
witha _— andth part of the love towards her mother, 
with which that mother’s yearned towards her—a 
! me we sigh—an instant’s confidence—would have 
or Ken the charm—would have set me fre -e from the 
‘| | adil M, must keep my old father in the dark about 
7 us ma as you your mother, Eleanor,’ said he, 
itil ll the m arriag >is over, and then they cannot | - 
‘hemselves!’ He talked to me in this strain for nearly 
‘month ; for my better angel helped me to fight against 
him so k ng—flashing incessantly before me tke figure 
of my poor, precious, heart-broken mother--and | re- 
used to listen to his phat ieers But at lust he pre- 
‘ailed. He talked me to death on the subject ; per- 
= ded me, that if I would elope, I could le 
‘ening my mother how 
wife of C aptain 
inthe same way. 
' ena nabs, ne much I am trust- | 
eens weeping, after he had ; 
onsent from me. ‘Oh, don't, don’t, 








al! 


twee 





mor 


ave aletter, 
would see me the 
; and at last I began to think 








soon she 








| we went, 


| only in hysterics— 
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bring down my poor mother’s grey hairs with sorrow 
to the grave !’-- 

‘ My dear, dear, good girl!’ he exclaimed, folding 
me fondly in his arms, aud kissing me in a sort of 
transport. I felt then confident of my safety! ‘That 
very evening did | write the proposed letter to my mo- 


ther, telling herof all. Oh how I tried to crowd my 


whole heart into every word My colour went and 
came—my knees shook--my hands trenbled—my 
head swam round—l felt cold and hot by turns. | 


got the letter written, however, and stepped into bed 


Phat night— 


rht have 


a be au- 


—a sleepless one you may imagine. 





that v« ry night— I dreamed a dream that ti 
saved me: that I looked out of bed, 
tiful but venomous snake gliding about under the ches 
of drawers, near the windows. It shocked me as I 
gazed shudderingly at it, but I did think of 
( Alas, | have since ! 





and saw 


not once 


aplain ——-. 


‘The next day, my injured, unsuspecting mother 


| had fixed for paying a visit to a friend who lived some 


few miles off, from whence she would not return till 
thedayafter Monster—monster— perfidious creature 
that was! I chose the first night that my mother 
and | had been se parated for years—the time when 
had left all in my care—to forsake her and home, 
to elope at midnight with my destroyer in a coach and 
We set off—oh that horrible 
night—that’ Here Miss Edwards turned sud- 
denly deadly pale. Her manner had for some time 
shewn increasing agitation, though she spoke with 
undiminished energy till she uttered the last words. 

‘{ cannot suffer you to proceed any farther this 
Eleanor,’ said IJ, wine 
‘your efforts have exh 


she 


four for Gretna Green! 





evening forcing on her some 
and water, vusted you 
She nodded, and attempted to speak 
failed ker. 
l'o-morrow shall I come, if 


but her voice 


you find yourself bet 

1 called in the nurse 
sediately, ordered some little quieting medicine for 
and left the are 


ter?’ She nodded acquiescence 
nny 
Miss Kdwards her fox 
bed 
I have omitted much that sh 
right hav 
uching mode of telling it might have produced upon 
the reader, had I given it entire—lest I should fatigue 
his attention 
The next evening found us again together as on 
the preceding. I entreated her not to resume her 
narrative, if it were painful to her-—observing her in 
tears when I entered. 


nurse to pre} 


e told me—much that 


: added to the powerful effect her simple and 





‘Yes, Doctor—indeed I am pained; but, let it wring 
my heart as it may, I must go on with the black story 
Ihave commenced. Do but be prepared to hear with 
forgiveness much that will shock you—that will make 
you look on me with loathing—no, no then—I will 


| Ray, pity! 


‘| cannot pain you with a particular account of the 
means by which my destroyer succeeded in effecting 
my ruin. Once in the accursed travelling-carriage, 
1 afterwards found, in a far different direc- 
tion to that of Gretna Green, | thiak | must have 
been mad throughout the journey. I recollect nothing 
distinctly; all seems yet in a mist—a mist of excite- 
ment, of mingled apprehension and delight. Captain 
was all tenderness, all persuasion. He kept me 
in a constant whirl. He never suffered me to be 
left alone for an instant—to think of what I was doing. 
No—that was not his plan! For two days, I do not 
think I had Jeisure to look back, and reflect on what 
{ had left. I felt—strange, dreadful to say—no un- 
easiness. Oh, my very heaven was to be in the com- 
pany of Captain » to look at him, to hear him 
speak to me, to think he was now mine, mine forlife! 
But on the morning of the third day’—here she 
shuddered from head to foot, and paused—‘ 1 awoke 
in a fright; for I had been dreaming about the ser 
pent [ had dreamed of before we eloped. ‘Then it 
glided about under the drawers at a distance; Now it 
Was writhing ebout on the very bed on which I lay! 
The vividness of my dream awcke me, as I said, in 
horror. Alas, my eyes were opened! Besipe 
lay the serpent ! 








me 


‘I shrieked aloud—I sprung owt of bed—I tore my 
hair with frantic gestures. He leaped out after me 
in consternation, and attempted to pacify me, 
vain. My cries brought an elderly, 
male into the room. 


but in 
respectable fe- 
He told her that ‘his wife’ was 
that I was unfortunately subject 
tothem. I recollect nothing mere distinctly of that 
dreadful day. By the next, with Belial canning and 
persuasion, he had soothed and flattered me into some- 
thing like my former insensibility to my situation, 
I felt as if it was useless to resist his influence! Be- 
fore the week was over, we werein Paris. Notal] the 
myriad gaieties of that place, however, could Jul! or 
distract the worm from gnawing at my heart!) For 
three weeks I was incessantly in tears—often in hys 
terics. Captain 
tenderness. 
me amu 





behaved to me with exquisite 
He spent immense sums in procuring 
ement; and, in a month longer, 1 found—- 
spite of myself—my sorrow wearing off. He had ac 
customed me gradually to wine, and at length he was 
obliged to check my increasing propensity to it with 
anger. Once—once only, do I recollect having men 
tioned the sacred name of my mother. He presently 
produced me a letter, which he pretended to have re- 
ceived from a friend at , Where I had lived; which 





| said that my mother, on finding owt what I had done, 
| burnt the letter I had left for her—cursed me—called 


me by an infamous name, and vowed solemnly never 


| to receive or acknowledge me again. How I recollect 


one sentence he read me! 
‘The old woman goes on much as usual, only very 
furious when her daughter's name is mentioned. She 
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j says, as the slut has made her be . » she must il i alt I was a slut and ust be off! Ihe girl 
Ipon it L spoke refused to i Thad € 
low ) w could I for ani nt dece ered ; arid easily | j r 
Vv st shallow aw i I her lodging | 1 about £ v 
know n strany s it may seein, | it I t {| i 
it true, to pacity myself—to blunt the horrid sting of two days, W tor 
remorse. ‘I'he Devil, tuo, had blin mn the h r th Was upon me 
‘From that time, | bean tofind mv feelings du my compan TeV uf 
ind got in a manner satisfied with my situation. I) meto accompany her to the play—whither t in 
| had talked about ma ive till he almost struck 1 in yxicated, | went But | canno ause Over the steps 
| bis fury; and { got wearied and frightened cut y which [ hurried on to the vilest excesses 
| ny importunitics We spent sowe time on the banks | My money exh ted—all the dr ‘ pt what | 
lof the beautiful Rhine, and travelled over the most re, pawned; what was to ome of me Vi 
! delicious parts of after which we re-t waste fshame and sin, I strove liv t nk 
! turned again to P cether, pent about | myself to death; ves, Doctor, to deatl 1 tried 
seven months in France. ‘Tow: the latter part of | liv urd. that my health might taii—that | might 
| that time stupl ied as | was, I discovered a gradual ic, if it were the death of a dog I was soon obliged 
but melancholy change in his manner towards me. to leave my companion in guilt. She was more dread 



























| He seemed trying, I thought, to disgust me with him ! | fully addicted to drinking even than | ; and in one of 
He introduced to our table sume English friends of r sudden frenzies abused me, and at last struck me 
| his, noblemen and others, and did not seem to care | a blow with a decanter, that felled me in an instant, 
| how pointedly they paid their attentions to me, nor | stunned and bleeding to the floor. See ctor, I have 
iow | received then. Then he began t the mark of it!’ said Miss Edwards, pushing aside 
| at my ‘impropriety,’ he said. That gave han- | her hair, and disclosing alarge scar over the corner 
' dle of offence against me. Our life was o: ses- of her left forehead. 
sant bickering. He began to talk about his leave of! You may wonder, Doctor, that I have said so little 
| absence —— expired—that he must returnto Eng | about my mother; but must not suppose that J 
land told me, at length, abruptly, that he had | ¢hougaté little of her. Her injured image was always 
| but ten dage' longer to continue in France, as his regi- | be fore my eyes, and served but to drive me iuto dee} 
jment was unexpectedly ordered off for India, er despair. My own shame and misery were tolera 
| inust return to England with him instantly. Return | ble inde 1, when I thought of what her sufferings 
| to England? ‘I thought was horror The day must be! I never dared to make any enquiries about 
! before that fixed for our return " ‘ee |, | eloped | her. How, indeed, could 1? Suddenly, however, | 
with Lord ———, an extravagant, ut hand- ! resolved, | knew not why—for the th ught came over 
{some voung man; and we am: our | course towards! me like a flash of lightning—to go down to — 
;Rome. There i did indeed blazonmyshame. I was | come what would—to see her, if possible, in disguise 
| allowed whatever dress— whatever ornaments I se/ without her knowing ine. 1 exchanged 1 
{to order. 1 quite shone in jewelry—till [ attract lothes with a poor woman of the town for her wre 
| universal attention. Alas, too welll knew the answer | ed rags; painted my face, concealed all my hair under 
riven to the perpetual enquiry—‘ Who is she ny bonnet; and with little more than money enoug! 
| Bear with me, kind Doctor—bear with me it to pay my coach-hire down—careless about the means 
| ruilty story, when I tell you that in less than three | of coming up— got upon the —— coach, by night 
} months I quitted Lord ——, for the society of an Ita It rained and blew cruelly cold—but [ had no um 
lian nobleman ; his, for that of a French Count—and lla—no protection against the inclement weather 
; there I shall pause ut an old worn-out green cloak, that was compara 
| Within two years of my first arrival in France, | | tively useless to me. No one on the coach—indeed 
ound myself in Paris—alone. 1] health had consi- | there were but three beside myself—would speak tu 
lerably changed my appearauce, and of course ut such a wretched object as I locked, or offer me add: 
ted me, in a measure, for the guilty splendours of the | tional clothing By five o'clock in the morning of 
life had been leading. My spirits had en into! the 10th of February 18—, at about two miles’ dis 





so that Sir ——, the man 
| with whom I had last lived, quitted me in sudden dis- 
| gust, with not more than a hundred pounds in my 
pocket—to manage as | could for myself. 

| ‘Llived alone at Paris for nearly three weeks, doing 


tance from the town, | told them to set me down. ! 
was so numb with the cold, that I could scarcely keep 
my feet, till I found my way to a very small ale-house 
by the road side, where I called for gin, and drank oft 
two glasses of it. Indeed, by the way, you would be 
horrified to know how | accustomed myself to the use 
of raw spirits! Without waiting, I hastened onward 
It was dark and dismal, truly. The rain, and the bit- 
| ter wind, chilled my very beart within me, but I saw 
—felt—heard— thought of nothing but my wretched 
—my heart-broken mother. It was nearly 
| o'clock when I entered the town. How my guilty, 
wearied heart beat, ae I recognised the places ahout 
ime! I drew my bonnet over my face—fearful lest, 
disguised as I was, I should by any chance be recog 
| nized—and skulked, like a thief, towards the street in 
| which our house stood. I was often obliged to stop 
| and lean against the walls and railings, to rest my 
aching limbs. At length I neared the dreaded spx 
I looked—lI strained my eyes, till they ached. Alas 
what was once our house, was now a shop, newly 


the lowest despondency ; 
: 


little else than drink wine and take laudanum. Then 
I began to long for England, though I dreaded to see 
it. The flutter of my heart almost choked me when 
I thought of home. 
‘ Restless as an evil spirit, I knew not what to do 
! with myself, or whither to go. Still something drew 
me to England, aud accordingly I abruptly left France, 
and arrived at London in December. In the packet, 
{ hap pened to meet a gentleman | often met at C 
, tain Careless and stupified, I hee ded 
not what I did; so he had bu: little difficulty in per- 
suading me to accept his lodgings in London as mine. 
| I lived withhim about a month. Is notall this fright: 
' ful, Doctor ? exclaimed Miss Edwards, abruptly. I 
shook my head, and sighed. 
‘Yes!’ she resumed, echoing my sigh from the very | 





seven 





’s table. 








nt 
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| depths of her bosom; ‘it is an awful catalogue of | painted, with a strange name in great glaring gold 
crime indeed; but let me hasten through it, Doctor, | letters over the bow-windew. Oh my God! what 


while I have strength, for I sicken with the story. | feelings shot through my quivering heart at that nx 


‘ When I was left alone in London, my eee grew | ment!—I sate down upon the wet steps of a house 
more and more depressed felt sinking into what is | nearly opposite. I wrung my hands—lI bit my lips 


called melancholy sadness. 1 went one eve ning to 
Drury Lane Theatre, almost stupified with wine, 
which I bad been drinking alone, for I should really 
have destroyed myself but for the excitement of wine. 
I need hardly say to what part of the boxes a young 
, woman, elegantly dressed, andalone, was ushered. It 
| was that allotted to my miserable sisters in guilt. 1} the 
| sat at the corns of the boxes, a large shaw! almost 
concealing me trom head to foot. The orchestra was 
| playing the overture. Oh, how sick, how faint that 
musi¢ made me, which all others listened to with ec- 
stacy. It was of a pensive description, but sweet 
beyond imagination ; and it affected me so powerfully, 
that I was obliged to rush from the place. and seek 
fresh air. [returned in about half an hour. ‘The | I did 
‘vast house had completely filled while ] was away; | walked away steadily and rapidly. 
all was light and splendour; and the merry audience is I went on. I felt as if 


with the intensity of my anguish—for | was afraid of 
alarming the yet sleeping neighbourhood with a 
At length an old man came slowly past lead 
ing a horse. 1 asked him, with a faltering voice, 
where Mrs. —— (my mother) lived? He was deaf 
and I was obliged to shout it in his ear—thoug! 
: effort seemed to exhaust al! the little breath I had 
‘Oh—Mrs. ?7—why—let mesee! Her whose 
daughter ran off with the officer some time since ? 

I nodded, though my eyes could no longer distin 
guish the person | was speaking to. 

‘Why 
and a half—— 

| heard no more. 


shriek 





sad, poor old lady—she’s been dead this ye 


I did not faint—I did not fa 


| not utter a sound—but while he 





Was spea , 
My body seeme 


to swell I hardly touched 


was shaking with laughter at the scenes of a favour- | the ground. Strange lights were before my eyes 
‘tecomedy. I—J could not laugh, but rather scream | My head seemed whirling round and round. Asi 


with the agonizing intensity of my feelings. walked in this strange way, a coach passed me. I 





| ‘Ia, how she sighs!—Mighty fine, to be sure,’ | stopped it—found it was going up to London, and get 
| exclaimed a rude wretch that sat beside me glaring in | on at once. 
finery. My heart drooped under the insult. I could ‘Going al the way upt London, young woma 
not resent it. I gazed languidly at the happy peoyfe | said the gruff guard. 
| occupying the private boxes. How TI envied them! 1 told hin I wa and spoke not a word more, till 
| In casting my eye round them, it fell on a party in| we reached the coach-office in London. I had no 
| that nearest but one tome. Gracious God! it was! money about me but except a shilling or two and the 


with three me off the coach 


and he was paying her the most anxious 


Captain ladies, one of them very 


| beautiful; 





fare was a pound Th y hel ped 


wo when they found I c ald not pay my fare, abused 








| attentions, dreadfully—ealled me an i ter—and handed 
‘I remember no more till I found myself, early inl | me over to a constable, who took ine to the police 
| the morning, in bed at my lodgings, atteuded by a gir | office as a swindler. The magistrate, w he was just 
lin fine clothes. Ithen found, on enquiry, that I bad | leaving, suon disposed of the case The coachman 
| suddenly fallen back oa the floor of the boxes in a| made his charge; a igistrate sternly asked 
| swoo n, and was immediately carried out, attended by ! how I dared to act so dishonestly? I fell downon my 
a girl that sat near me, who, having found by a paper | knees, scarce knowing where I was, or what I was 
in my pocket where I lived, brought me home. The} doing. He looked har ; at me and scemed to pity me 
| woman of the house insisted on my quitting it imme-| ‘Is it worth while to press for sentence on such a 


diately. lowed her norent; ‘But that was all one, Continued on 6th page.) 
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NEW YORK, JANUARY 2, 18 


Among the names of men who have successfully 
pursued the glorious paths of science and philosophy, 
though surrounded with difficulties, one of the most 
distinguished is that of Samvet Lee, Arabic and He- 
brew Professor at the University of Cambridge, En- 
gland. 


reer in life as a humble mechanic, with no other men- 


This learned Orientalist commenced his ca- 


tal information but that which he received from a 
parish-school. Though actively engaged in his daily 
labor, be found opportunities to indulge himself in the 
perusal of whatever beoks he could procure. 

Notwithstanding the obstacles by which he was 
surrounded,—obstacles more than sufficient to daunt 
the ardor of an ordinary mind,—he gradually forced 
his way to the very temple of Eastern Literature. 

In his letter to Dr. Scott, Oriental Professor to the 
Royal and Military East India Colleges, containing 
the history of his early difficulties and perseverance, 
perhaps the most touching part of his narration is, 
where he records, that in erder to purchase books 
necessary to his further information, he was obliged 
to dispose of those which he had already struggled to 
possess. What mind of only common sensibility, 
but will exclaim on reading this affecting statement, 
“© poverty! thou art indeed a bitter draught!” 

The letter of Professor Lee was originally publish- 
ed in 1814, by Dr. Burgess, in his interesting little 
work, entitled “‘ Motives to the study of the Hebrew.” 


Letter from Mr. Samuel! Lee, to Jonathan Scott, Esq 

Sin,—In conformity to your request, I now proceed 
to give you a detail of my pursuits in languages, with 
some circumstances of my lite connected therewith. 

The first rudiments of learning I received at a cha- 
rity school, at Longnor,* in the county of Salop, 
where I was born, which is a village situated on the 
Hereford road, about eight niles from Shrewsbury. 
Here I remained till [ attained the age of 12 years, 
and went through the usual gradatiors of such insti- 
tutions, without distinguishing myself in any respect; 
for as punishment is the only alternative generally 
held out, 1, like others, thought it sufficient to avoid 
wt. Atthe age above mentioned, | was put out ap- 
prentice to a carpenter and joiner, by Robert Corbett, 
Esq. in which, | must confess, I underwent hardships 
seldom acquiesced in by boys of my age ; but as my 
father died when 1 was very young, and I knew it 
was not in the power of ny mother to provide better 
for me, as she had two more to support by her own 
labor, [ thought # best to submit. 

About the age of seventeen I formed a determina- 
tion to learn the Latin language ; to which I was in- 
stigated by the following circumstances. I had been 
in the habit of reading such books as happened to be 
in the house where I lodged ; but meeting with Latin 
quotations, found myself unable to comprehend them. 


Being employed about this time in the building of a | 


Roman Catholic Chapel, for Sie Edward Smith, of 
Aectonburnel, where { saw many Latin books, and 
frequemily heard that lenguage read, my resolution 
was cenfirmed. I immediately bought Ruddiman’s 
Latin Grammar, at a book-stall, and learnt it by heart 
I next purchased Cerderius’ Colloquies, 
by Logan, which I found a very great assistance to 
me, and afterwards obtained Entick’s Latin Dictiona- 
ry; also soon after Beza’s Testament, and Clarke's 
Exercises. There was one circumstance, however, 
which, as it had some effect on my progress, I shall 
mention in this place. 


throughout. 


{fone day asked one of the 
priests, who came frequently to us, to give me some 
information of which J was then in went; who re- 
plied, that ‘charity began at home.’ This was very 
mortifying, but it only served ae a stunulus te my en- 
deavors ; for, from thie time, t resolved, if possible, 
to excel even him. There was one circumstanee, 
however, more powerful in opposing me, and <hat 
was poverty. Thad, at that time, but six shillings 


THE 


next Lluntingford's Greek Exercises, which I wrote 
throughout, and then, in pursuance to the advice laid 
lown in the Exercises, read Xenophon’s Cyropedia, 
and soon after, Plato’s Dialogues, some part of the 
Iliad and Odyssey of Homer, Pythagoras’s Golden 
Verses, with the Commentary of Hierocles, Lucian’s 
Dialogues of the Dead, and some of the Poete Mi- 
nores, with the Antigone of Sophocles. 

I now thought I might attempt the Hebrew, and 
accordingly procured Bythner’s Grammar, with his 
Lyra Prophetica ; and soon after obtained a Psalter, 
| which I read by the help of the Lyra. I next purchas- 
ed Buxtorf’s Grammar and Lexicon, with a Hebrew 
Bible; and now | seemed drawing fast towards the 


summit of my wishes, but was far from being unin- | 
terrupted in these pursuits. A frequent inflammation 


in my eyes, with every possible discouragement from 
those about me, were certainly powerful opponents ; 
| but habit, and a fixed determination to proceed, had 
now made study my greatest happiness ; and I every 
day returned to it, rather as a source of rest from ma- 


;nual labor; and though | felt many privations in 


’ 
consequence, it amply repaid me in that solitary satis- 
| faction, which none, but a mind actuated as mine | 


was, could feel. But to return; chance had thrown 


in my way the Targum of Onkelos; and! had a 


Chaldaic Grammar in Bythner’s Lyra, with the assis- | 


ltance of which and of Schindler's Lexicon, I soon 
read it. I next proceeded to the Syriac, and read 
| some of Gutbir’s Testament, by the help of Otho’s 
Synopsis, and Schindler’s Lexicon. I had also oc- 
casionally looked over the Samaritan; but as the 
Samaritan Pentateuch differs little from the Hebrew 
except in a change of letters, I found no difficulty in 
reading it, in quotations, wherever I found it; and 
| with quotations | was obliged to content myself, as 
books in that language were entirely out of my reach. 


| By this time I had attained my twenty-fifth year, 
and had got a good chest of tools, worth I suppose 
about £25. I was now sent into Worcestershre, to 
superintend, on the part of my master, Mr. John Lee, 
| the repairing of a large house, belonging to the Rev. 
Mr. Cookes. 
| 

| 


relinquish the study of languages; as I perceived, 


I began now to think it necessary to 


| that however excellent the acquisition may have ap- 


| peared to me, it was in my situation entirely useless. 


| sold my books and made new resolutions. In fact, 


jl married, considering my calling as my only sup- 


| port; and some promises and insinuations had been 


made to me which seemed of a favorable nature in my 
occupation. I was awakened, however, from these 
views and suggestions by a circumstance, which gave 
{a new and distressing appearance to my affairs; a 


fire broke out in the house we were repairing—in | 


| which my tools, and with them all my views and 
hopes, were consumed. I was now cast on the world 
without a friend, a shilling, or even the means of 
subsistence. This, however, would have been but 


| slightly felt by me, as I had always been the child of 


There 
| was, however, no alternative, and I now began to 
think of some new course of life, in which my former 
| studies might prove advantageous. I thought that 
of a country schoolmaster would be the most likely 
to answer my purpose. [ therefore applied myself to 
| the study of Murray's English Exercises, and improv- 
ed myself in Arithmetic. 


merged in the same afflicting circumstances. 


| 
| 


| There was, however, one grand objection to this ; 
{I hag no money to begin, andI did not know any 
friend who would be inclined to lend. In the mean 

time, the Rev. Archdeacon Corbett* had heard of 
| my attachment to study, and having been informed 

of my being in Longnor, sent for me in order to in- 
| form himself of particulars. To him I communicated 
my circumstances, and it is to his goodness that [ am 
| indebted for the situation I at present fill, and for se- 
veral other valuable benefits which he thought proper 
generously to confer. 





My circumstances since that 
J 
| time are too well known to you to need any further 


per week to subsist on, and to pay the expenses of | elucidation. {t is through your kind assistance [| 


washing and lodging ; out of this, however, I spared 
something to gratify my desire for learning, which | 
did, though not without curtailing ewself of proper 


support. My wages were, however, soon after raised 


one shilling a week, and the next yecr a shilitng more ; | 


during which time I read the Latin Bible, Florus, 


some of Cicero’s Orations, Cesar’s Commentarics, | 


Justin, Sallast, Virgil, Horace’s Odes, and Ovid's 
Epistles. It may be asked, how I obtained these 
books? 4 never had all at once, but generally read 
one and sold it, the price of which, with a little added 


to it, enabled me to buy another, and this being read, 


was sald to procure the next. 


1 was now out of nry apprenticeship, and determin- 


ed to learn the Greek. I bought therefore a West- | 
minster Greek Grammar, and soon afterwards pro- | 
cured a Testament, which I found not very difficult | 


with the assistance ef Schrevelius’ Lexicon. | bought | 
{ 


* Founded and endowed by the family of Corbett, own- | 


ers@! that cetute. . 


jmade myeelf thus far acquainted with the Arabic, 
| Persian, and Hindoostanee Languages ; of my pro- 
gress in which you, Sir, are undoubtedly the best 
| judge. I am, Sir, with ewery possible respect, 
Samvet Lee. 
Biue Schon, Shrewsbury, April 26, 1813. 
Note by Mr. Scott—Mr. Lee was introduced to 
|me by Mr. Archdeacon Corbett. The assistance he 
so gratefully speaks of, from myself, was chiefly in 
the lean of books, and directing him in pronuncia- 
ition; he wanted no other. In the course of a few 
mortks he was able not omly to read and translate 
| from any Arabic or Persian manuscript, but to com- 


pose in those languages. Since my residing at Bath, 


be has sent me translations, into Arabic and Persian, 
of several of Dr. Johnson’s Oriental Apologues in the 
Rambitr, end of Addison's Vision of Mirza, in the 
Spectator. They are wonderfully well done; and in 


———— 


* Nephew and successor to Robert Cerbett, Esq. before 
mentioned 


CONS 


ee ee 


misfortune, had not the partner of my life been im- | 


TELLATION. 


Cee 


this opinion I am not singular, as they have met also 
the approbation of Mr. James Anderson, whose abili- | 
ties as an Orientalist are sufficiently established to 
Mr. Lee, in 
addition to his knowledge of the dead and Eastern | 


render his applause highly satisfactory. 


languages, has made also considerable proficiency in 
French, German and Italian, With his amazing fa- 
cility of acquiring languages, he possesses taste for 
elegant composition, and has no slight poetical talents, 
of which I have seen some specimens in English and 
Latin ; also a Parody of Gray’s Ode to Adversity, in | 
Greek Sapphic verse, which I am informed by judges, 
for lam myself no Grecian, is a surprising effort of 


self-instructed genius. His present situation is that 
of Master of a small Charity Foundation in Shrews- 
bury ; but he also attends two schools as teacher of 
arithmetic, and at a few private houses as instructor, | 
in Persic and Hindoostanee, to the sons of gentlemen, 

who expect appointments in the civil or military ser- 

vice of the Honorable East India Company ; and the 

progress made by his pupils shews, that he has the 

talent of conveying knowledge to others, an art not 

always possessed by the learned. 

[Mr. Lee was afterwards engaged as Orientalist 
to the Church Missionary Society—which, from the 
distinguished exercise of his extraordinary talent, 
was soon after followed by the appointment to the 
Professorship of Arabic in the University of Cam- 
bridge.] 

From the Comic Offering for 1833 
THE MERRY FRIAR. 


Iam a friar of orders grey.’ 


’ 


— Wng 

On one of those warm evenings of July, when in- 
dolence reigns triumphant alike over the sun-burnt 
labourer and the lord for whom he tills and toils, a 
sleek, though humble son of the church (one of the 
class denominated mendicant friars, who, in the olden 
time had a ‘ roving commission’ to fight in the good 
cause of the established faith) was solacing himzelf 
in the agreeable shade of a wide-spreading elm,which 
extended its protecting branches over a most inviting 
nook of green turf, beside which trickled a tiny rivu- 
let ; this worthy priest-errant, I say, was solacing 
himself with cheese of ewe’s milk and a dry crust 
from his scrip, when a young knight, unattended, 
came slowly winding through the green lane upon his 
steed ; both, in truth, appearing travel-weary. 

“Good even to thee, father,” 
teously accosting the friar. 

‘“*Good knight,—good even,”—replied the other. 

“By’r lady!—father, thou hast chosen a cool re- 
treat.” 

“And yet ‘tis a marvel, sir knight, that thou 
shouldst admire that which thy valor would scorn.” | 

“ How !—what should my valor scorn ?” 

“* Marry, sir knight, a retreat to be sure,” quoth the 
friar; “for of a verity you of the sword and buckler 
notoriously prefer the use of your arms to your legs ; 
while we, the servants of the church, have (like 
scolds) only our tongues for our weapons.” 

‘* Beshrew me, sir friar, but thou art a wag,” cried 
the knight, “and I’ll have a word with thee.” 

** Nay, I pray thee, valiant, have no words with 
me,” interrupted the friar, “for I’m inclined to no 
quarrel ; Lama preacher of peace, who am right glad 
to win a little piece for my preaching.” 

“A quarrel!—by my knighthood! I’m more in- 
clined to rest and good fellowship, holy friar.” 

**And by my monkshood! so am I! and yet who 
shall look upon us twain and aver we are not hostile?” 
said the friar; “‘the merest clown, that hath no more 
brains in his costard than my walking-staff, regarding 
thy casque and my shaven crown, would in his ob- 
tuse perception, proclaim a difference between us ; 
and what’s a difference but a quarrel ?” 

“Nay, then, let’s fall too, and fair words be our 
weapons,” answered the knight, falling in with his 
humour; and dismounting, seated himself down by 
the friar. 

** Agreed!” quoth the friar; ‘‘and so begins and’ 
ends the contest in an—engagement! Now couch 
thee on this greensward comfortably ; and far better 
is it for thee to be beside me, or even a sane beggar, 
than beside thyself, for then thou would’st be mad of 
a surety!” 

“By my fay! an’ thou be’st not as droll a clerk as 
ever girded up his loins in sackcloth and hemp. But, 
father, how fits this humour with thy serious voca- 
tion ?” 

“Truly like a light heart and a clear conscience 
upon a fall stomach. Garb him as ye list, a man’s 
stilla man. It’s my nature to be blithe; and, there- 
fore, do I hold it sinful to sport a mask of gravity. 
Some who wear the cowl look upon it as a symbol of 


said the knight, cour- 


of the jolly friar, and almost imperceptibly began t 
quibble in the same strain ; albeit, he preferred rather 
to provoke the good-humoured garrulity of his com- 
panion than to hear himself discourse. 

‘Only to see how wit engendereth wit,” cried th: 
friar, ‘‘ as naturally as bears bear bears, or wolves 
and churchmen—prey! By St. Mary, sir knight, we 
are well met, and by thy good will we'll part not ere 
we drink a chirping-cup together. A league hence 
stands an hostelrie, where I purpose to spend the 
night and a mark to boot, for beshrew me an there 
be not as good a flagon of wine to be had there ag 
ever made a dull eye or a light heel.” 

‘Have with thee, then,” replied the knight, “ for 
I lack refection after a hard day’s ride; and would 
fain reach our destination ere nightfall.” 

“ And yet nightfall can have no terrors for thee,” 
said the friar, “for in thy time thou must have seen 
many a knight fall, even at noon-day !” 

“Ay, truly many a brave knight have I seen cast 
from his seat, who hath borne his discomfiture with a 
grace and equanimity worthy ue 





“Worthy the thrown, naithless,” interposed th 
friar, laughing,—‘‘ with nothing but a cracked crown 
to support his dignity withal! And this is what you 
men of valor term sport. Heaven save me from such 
jests, quotha! A doughty knight making another ap. 
pear foolish, wherefore peradventure the king maketh 
him a foolish peer, and thus the game runs!” 

“Nay, | charge thee Pe 

“Charge me not, I pray thee, sir knight,” quickls 
retorted the friar,—‘ for lo! I am unarmed; [| bear 
neither arms nor malice, albeit, ina sort, | may my 





self be termed a buckler—seeing that 1 am a priest of 
Hymen, and licensed to tack together the sexes.” 

**Go to, friar, 1am no match for thee.” 

“ No, by St.Mary ! the church allows us no match 
The priest tacks, but doth not tax himself with a wife 
The progeny of mother church are all children by 
adoption! But, beseech thee, mount, sir knight, and 
let us jog on; and thanks to thy company that will 
make the wayfarer’s way fairer.” 

Having, after a short progress, rendered shorter by 
the pleasantry of the friar, arrived at the aforenamed 
hostelrie, where the mendicant was instantly recog- 
nised and right heartily welcomed ; the knight pro- 
vided his steed with good quarters, and a liberal sup- 
ply of corn, unarmed, and sat down with the friar to 
the discussion of the promised flagon, which was 
agreeably accompanied by the corner of a coney-pie 
and the remnant of a delicious pasty, to which a heal- 
thy appetite gave unusual relish. 

Filling a horn with the sparkling wine, the knight 
said, “ I'll give thee, friar, the Church of England!” 

“And I the—belles!” replied the friar significant: 
ly, quaffing his measure at a single draught; and it 
was evident enough by the thickness of his speech 
and the stupid glare of his small grey eyes, that his 
wit was tottering on the very brink of inebriation. 

“I fear me, most delectable friar,” said the knight, 
who was drooping as fast as his boon companion 
“that thou art incorrigible. Thou wilt assuredly 
drop into the embraces of sleep with a jest in thy 
mouth.” 

“Tvs all nature—and nature—the force of nature 
most valiant knight, is irresistible. 1 confess my er 
rors—my errors ;—and here’s a paralle!—a parallel 
*twixt my profession and my confessiou. My profes- 
sion is—mendicant ;-—my confession is—mend | 
can't?” 

And 80 saying, down rolled the burly friar and the 
sturdy knight upon the floor of the hostelrie, in the 
rushes whereof they found a sweet and sound repot 


DOGBERRY’S NOTE BOOK. 


Flying Dustmen.—Edward Jones, a legitimate dust 
man, was brought up, charged with having kicked uj 
a great ‘dust’ on the premises of a warehouvoman |! 
Thames-street, under the pretence that the owne! 
wanted to make that disgraceful character ‘a flying 
dustman’ of him. 

It was stated that the whole neighbourhood wat 
thrown into confusion by the conduct of the defen 
dant, who, it appeared, by some accident lost his be!| 
the symbol! of his reality, and swore that the war 
houseman or his men, or both, had robbed him of it 
As there was not the least foundation for the charge 
the defendant was ordered to quit the warehouse, but 
orders he despised. He was then entreated, but the 
language of supplication was of no avail. He con 
tinued to abuse the whole establishment, and the #! 
ness was compelled to take him into custody. 

The manners of the defendant were not much bet 
ter in the Justice-room. He said he knowed thé 


sadness as well as sanctity; for my part I honestly 
confess I regard my cotol only as a lively-hood! and 
yet—” continued the friar, with mock seriousness, 
placing his palms upon his capacious corporation— 
“ behold how my mirthfulness and good-humour run- 
neth to—1oaist! ©! it’s a sad world we live in, sir 
knight.” 

The knight leughed heartily at the jocose conceits 


they took his bell, which was a shame, because 
wa’nt one of those here flyers what they wished 
make him. ‘I vas varm,’ said he, ‘and I took off 
jacket and hung it on the rail, and put my bell dow! 
under it; and I jest valked over to that ere publi 
house for a drop a some’ut, for I was doing noth 
| but emptying holes all day, and ven [ came back ™ 
clapper vas toddled.’—(Laughter.) 
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Magistrate—W hat do you mean by toddled ? 

Defendant—Vy, it vas fled off. It wa’nt to be seen 
not novheres, 

Magistrate—Perhaps it fled away with one of your 
rivals, the flying dustmen. 

Defendant—No, it va’nt them. 
‘em a mile off; they dar’nt ring no bell. 


I’d know one on 


The magistrate said that it might have been remov- 
ed by some of the defendant’s fraternity by way of a 
joke. 

The officer supposed that something of the kind 
had occurred, as the defendant was considered a fair 
object of attack, for he was so proud of his trade, that 
while he had the bell in his hand it never ceased to 
go, to the great annoyance of all in the neighborhood. 
(A laugh.) 

The magistrate said that whatever was the cause 
of it, the dustmen were the greatest nuisance he ever 
met with; whether they were flying, or walking, or 
standing, they were sure to blind people. 

Defendant—Vy, your Vorship, that ’ere all de- 
pends upon vitch vay the vind blows; for if you 
meets us vith the vind in our face, ve can’t blind no- 
body.—(Loud laughter.) 

Magistrate—Well, my good man, | dare say if you 
look about in the public-house, you'll find it. 

The defendant said, that vas impossible. He had 
been round to the public-houses, and they knowed 
nothing on it. As it had been up for gin many a 
time, it vas vell known about the place. 

Magistrate—My good fellow, you must not go to 
these premises to kick up a dust. The owner knows 
nothing about your bell, and must not be annoyed by 
you. 

The defendant swore that no justice vas to be ex- 
pected in the Justice-room. 
‘What rubbish you talk. I tells you you’re no Jus- 
My bell is on them ere premises; I’m blowed 


* Justice-room !’ said he, 


tice. 
ifitant. If it was taken by a thief he’d a prigged my 
jacket.’—(Laughter.) 

The dustman was allowed to depart upon his pro- 
mise not to go to the premises again upon any but 
professional business. 


“ The Wig-maker’s Tale.”—Mr. Watson, the wig- 
maker, of Lincoln’s Inn, attended on a warrant, 
charged on the oath of his wife, with having assaulted 
her, and forcibly turned her into the street, her per- 
son half denuded at the time. 

Mrs. Watson said that, on Thursday night, her 
husband came home apparently inebriated, and words 
arose, when he struck her with a candlestick on the 
face. She was partly undressed at that time, and he 
forced her into the street, and threw her bonnet and 
apparel after her, and closed the door. She had not 
been home since, nor did she intend to return, being 
afraid he would do her some personal violence. 

Mr. Watson—It is all through the yellow monster, 
jealousy. I never struck her with the candlestick, 
nor ever laid a fingeron her in my life. She has 
thrown knives and forks at me, and I wonder my 
eyes are safe in my head: the knives, forks, spoons, 
and jugs have been thrown at my head, and dashed 
through the windows into the street, as the neigh- 
bours can testify. 

Mrs, Watson.—It is not true; and if I did, you 
abused me, and spoke of your acqaintance with a 
female. 

Mr. Watson.—Yes, I remember; and if I had not 
put the infant before my face, you would have 
scratched my eyes out. 

Magistrate—You have cut your wife’s nose, I 
observe. 

Mr. Watson.—Oh dear, no, Sir! when she struck 
at me, I turned aside the candlestick with my arm, 
and it touched her face, for which | am sorry, bless 


the dear—(Here Mr. Watson began to play with the | 


infant, and, turning to his wife, said, ‘Oh, my dear, 
Ihave put the twins to bed.”) (Laughter.) 

Magistrate.-—You work for the Whigs ? 

Mr. Watson.—I work for Whigs and Tories too. 
I endeavour to please all parties, Here is my card; 
lam a respectable tradesman; and my wife is vio- 
lent tempered and jealous. 

Mrs, Watson replied that she had just cause to be 
jealous; and so violent was his treatment, that she 
went in fear of her life. 

The Magistrate ordered Mr. Watson to find bail, 
when he exclaimed, ‘“‘ Now, my dear, you see what 
you have done! I have long expected it wovld come 
to @ justice business, Here, gaoler, lock me up.” 

Magistrate.—You had better send for bail. 

Mr. Watson.—I will leave two guineas in your 
hands till Monday morning, and then produce bail. 

Magistrate.—I can’t receive money ; but you may 
Sit in the office till your bail comes. 


: Mr. Watson then despatched a friend to procure 
ail, 


The “Merry Friar,” in our euhunens of this day, 
8 ftom Miss Sheridan’s “Comic Offering,” and for 


which we are indebted to the politeness of Messrs. 
Peabody. 


THE 


CONS 


New Jovrnats.—This surely must be the “age of 
Newspapers !” for every mail brings us “ fresh faces ;” 
particularly from the Western tract of country,where 
the progress of Literature seems to keep pace with 
We have 
received the first and second numbers of the “ Lite- 


the commercial spirit of the inhabitants. 


rary Inquirer,” a very handsome quarto published at 
Buffalo. We have also the “Obio Medical Reform- 
er,” from Cincinnati, an octavo containing the sub- 
stance of a lecture on Phrenology, by the late Dr. 
Spurzheim, and other interesting medical and scien- 
tific information. While *‘at Cincinnati” we cannot 
suffer the opportunity to pass without noticing the 
very great improvement in the columns of the “‘Chro- 
nicle and Literary Gazette,” published in that city. 
The selections of the ‘‘ Bookstore-lounger,” the 
opinions of Counsellor “‘ Lack-fee,” and other corres- 
pondents, must give an additional value to that in- 
teresting paper. 

But ‘they come thick upon us”—we have “ The 
Troy Press,” ‘The Settler,” from Montreal, the 
“* Anglo-American,” of Philadelphia, “The Dia- 
mond,” published at Hudson, the ‘“ Morning Post” 
of this city, and several others which we bave not 
space to notice ;—they are all, however, handsomely 
printed, and from their contents well worthy of pat- 
ronage, and therefore “‘toall at once and to each one,” 
we wish ‘‘God speed,” and subscriptions in advance ! 





Bors’ anv Girts’ Lisrary.—The fifth number of 
this interesting series has been published by Messrs. 
Harper. This volume comprises Mrs. Hofland’s 
excellent tale of ‘‘The Son of a Genius,” and well 
merits the attention of those for whose instruction it 
was written. 





ExcuanGes.—In consequence of the applications 
that are daily made to us for exchange, we republish 
our conditions, viz.—that on the receipt of two dollars, 
postage paid, and the insertion of a short circular 
once in six months, we are willing to send our paper 
without exchange. 


*,* Two additional carriers have been engaged to distri- 
bute this journal in the city. Before they become fa- 
miliar with their routes, some errors may be made, 
which will be promptly remedied on notice being given 
at the Office, No. 205 Broadway. 


ANARCHY. 
This portrait is from the Masque of Anarchy, a poem 
by Shelley, founded on the events of the Manchester riots; 


5 ; 
and now first published, with a preface by Leigh Hunt, 
Exq. 

Last came Anarchy; he rode 

On a white horse, splashed with bleod; 

He was pale even to the lir 8, 

Like death in the Apocalypse. 

And he wore a kingly crown; 

And in his grasp a sceptre shone; 

And on his brow this mark I saw— 

‘Lam God, and King, and Law !’ 

With a pace stately and fast, 

Over English land he past, 

Trampling toa mire of hlood 

The adoring multitude. 

And a mighty troop around, 

With their trampling shook the ground, 

Waving each a bloody sword, 

For the service of their Lord. 

And with glorious triumph, they 

Rode through England proud and gay, 

Drunk as with intoxication 

Of the wine of desolation. 


O'er fields and towns, from sea to eea, 
Passed the pageant swift and free, 
Tearing up, and trampling down, 

Till they came to London town. 

And each dweller, panic-stricken, 
Felt his heart with terror sicken, 
Hearing the tempestuous ery 

Of the triumph of Anarchy. 
KEMBLE'’S DINNER. 

It is allowed on all hands, that few persons showed 
more philosophical firmness under calamity, than 
Stephen Kemble, whose reputation for humour will 
certainly survive his fame as an actor. He never 
hesitated about communicating the story of his early 
misfortunes to any person, who, he thought, could be 
benefited by the moral which was capable of being 
drawn from hig narratives. It appears, that, before 
his marriage, when he was in one of the towns of 
Yorkshire, where a large barn was formed into a sort 
of theatre, the performances were so little attractive 
that he, and the rest of the Thespian party, were re- 
duced to the greatest extremities, unable, not only to 
defray the expense of their lodgings, but to provide 
food for the passing day. Ue was persecuted by his 
landlady, whose wretched garret he occupied, with the 
daily question, ‘Why don’t you pay your charges ?’ 
and, in order to disguise the necessity of abstinence, 
he remained two days in bed, under pretence of indis- 
position. On the third day he ventured to sally forth, 


and at the distance of three miles, discovered a turnip | 


field, which he entered, and thete made a cold but 
most acceptable repast. The next day, as he was 
proceeding to the same hospitable banquet, the late 
Mr. Davenport, husband of the present popular actress 
of Covent Garden Theatre, who was one of the wan- 
dering tribe of Thespians, met Mr. Kemble, declared 
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1 
he was nearly famished, and earnestly entreated for 
some Mr. Kemble, whom no distress 
could deprive of fortitude and good humour, told Mr. 
Davenport that it was a lucky meeting, for he was 
going to dine with a friend, and could take the liberty 
of bringing a friend with 


A mantle at the same coarse stuff, with a hood, com 
pleted her costume 

When one of her friends, who had seen her t 
pride and ornament of the gilded saloonsin the Tui 
1} 


ardsiips t 


assistance 


ries, expressed his grief at the dreadful h | 
which she was exposed, she pointed to a furze bus 
on the heath where they were c | 


Here was another 
difficulty to poor Daver port, who said his shoes were 


him. 


nversipg, and said- 


so cracked, that he was ashamed of going into com- | ‘J shall sleep on that spot to-night; and many night 
' . ' . — ae es oe ee 
pany, proposing that he should cover them in part) I have had no better shelter than was afforded by 
. . sve lo \ : 
with mud, in order, if possible, to conceal the fissures. few wild shrubs of trees, and I never slept better a 


Mr. Kemble that the 
they were going, was devoid of 


If my mantle was long enough te allow 
its covering my feet when I slept, | should t 
thing to complain of; but then it might hope: 
flight, so | must be content.’ ” 


friend to whom 
and would 
They 
then proceeded on their journey, but Davenport, nearly 
exhausted by the condition of his stomach, 4 : 
heavy complaints of the length of the way. Kemble | Her Setrayer.—It is known to our readers th 
endeavoured to raise his spirits, assuring him that he the Duchess fell into the hands of the Gov niga 
would find an ample feast,and no unwelcome greeting. through the treachery of one of aimee: 
At length they reached the vegetable pantry, and Breton of Nantes gives his name as Etienne Gonz. 
Kemble congratulated him on having arrived at the , g¥¢ Deutz, and thus relates his history. eins 
hospitable mansion of his friend. Davenport looked ‘* Fle is aged thirty-one years, and a native ot 
around with anxiety for a house, and then casting a | logne, whe re he : See igs ae 
look of cejection and reproach at Kemble, for having In 1826, he resided at R a with his ca ? coon pt 
deceived him at so distressing a crisis; Kemble pointed | lebrated Deutz, Rabbi of that religion. Without an 
to the turnip-field, and said, this is my only friend, it means of subsistance, or at least without a foetene 
afforded me a dinner yesterday, and I suppose I shall sufficient to supply his habits of xtravagance, he let 
be obliged to trespass on the same kindness to the end HIS protector to seek a more agreeable wey of non 
of the week. Davenport, who was a sensible and Urged by the Propaganda, he denied his God apesie 
| respectable man, though an inferior actor, assumed Came a Catholic. Great was the exultation of CI 
better spirits, and said, with a smile, ‘Well, I confess, tendom 
though Ido not find the fare I expected, you have 
brought me to an ample table, and no spare diet.’— 
Taylor's Records. 


assured him Rosny. 


ceremony ave 


care nothing whether he was well or ill-shod 





made 
} 


was educated in the Jewish relig 





at his conversion, which was considered 
Deutz, in high favonr with tt 
heads ef the Church, lived a long time upon the pe¢ 
niary supplies granted him by the Cardinal Albani 
It appears that in 1831, Gonzague Deutz, after haviny 
|made a voyage to America, returned to Evrope 


THE DUCHESS DE BERRI. | From a desire to open to himself a new sphere o 
“Few heroines of ancient days have displayed life, he attached himself, by some services which ar 
more courage, self-devotion, and firmness, than has! unknown to us, to the Duchess of Berry, on her vi 
| this high-souled and heroic woman. It is not gene-' to Rome. An individual named Drack, brother-i 
, rally known in this country, that in an action in La) jay ty Deutz, became attached under Charles t 
| Vendee, where the partisans of the Duchess were! Tenth, to the Duke of Bordeaux, and this afforde 
opposed to the regular troops, she headed her forces, | the other the means of introducing himself to th: 
and led the charges repeatedly. She had a horse shot | Duchess of Berry. He soon gained the confidence o 
dead under her, and having been disarmed in the fall, | the Duchess, who amply rewarded him, and sent hit 
seized the arms of a fallen soldier next her, and again | on several delicate missions, and thereby strengther 
cheered on her followers. She was eleven hours in }ed the good opinion which the Princess entertains 
| action, and escaped unhurt, with the exception of}of him. After landing in France, Deutz was et 
some contusions from the fall; and when the battle | trusted with important missions, of which, on the 
was over, Was seen administering to the wants of | peing accomplished, he rendered an account to th: 
those around her, dressing their wounds with her Pulncese at Nantes,a few months ago. After thi 
own delicate hands; and whilst surrounded by the | the Princess sent bimon a fres’ mission to German: 
dead and dying, she appeared wholly regardless of | ]¢ jg said that, at Frankfort, he became acquaint 
| self, though overcome by a fatigue and anxiety that with an individual attached to the 
' few, even of the other sex, could have borne so well. | 
On another occasion, the Duchess de Berri had, 
| with much difficulty, procured a horse, and was 
mounted behind a faithful but humble adherent, pur- 
suing her route toa distant quarter, when her guide 
was accosted by a peasant, with whom he conversed | who also gave him letters for the Royal Duches- 
| some time in the patois of the country. On quitting | from Lisbon he returned to Paris, and made a finu 
the peasant, he observed to the Duchess, that the man | arrangemer. for delivering up the Duchess. It 1 
was charged with a secret mission to a place at some stated. that it amounts to nearly a million of frances 
oe rs so fatigued that he feared he could | 1y order to carry his project into execution, he we: 
| not reach it. e instantly s @ fro er seat, | : ; , amelie n intervie ! 
‘ called after the peasant aieeadiaie ania the =. —e _ — a Se ‘ a th 
: ’ ‘ a ; Princess. The persons who knew the retreat of t! 
| horse, deslaring that she could reach her destination Duchess being a little suspicious, at first refused hi 
; on foot. After walking for many hours, she arrived | request. But as he would communicate the result of 
jata mountain stream that was swollen by the recent | his journey, and the despatches he had, tothe Duches 
rain, and having learned that her enemies were in alone, he was admitted to an interview on the 6th, at 
pursuit of her, she determined to cross it. Her} the house of Mlle. Duguigny, at the moment of din 
| guide, assisted by her, fastened a large branch of a ner. On his entering the house, the Duchess o! 
tree to his person, and, being an expert swimmer, Berry, by way of precautien, left the room; but wher 
told her to hold by it, and that he hoped to get her | che perceived, though a kind of vasistas, that it wa 
over. They had advanced to the deepest part of the | po, protege, she came back into the room, exclaiming 
stream, when the bough broke, and her guide gave « 4 h. is it you, my dear Deutz?” * * * Deutzre 
her up for lost— when, to his surprise and joy, he saw | mained a few minutes with the Princess, and the: 
her boldly clearing the water by his side, and they went out to give to the numerous police officers, wh 
soon reached the bank in safety. During her visits | surrounded the house, the signal for her arrest.” 
to Dieppe, the Duchess had acquired a proficiency in 
swimming, and it has since frequently saved her in| [| yxcuace.—“ Prevent.’—Our translation of th. 
the hour of need. Overpowered by fatigue and hun- Bible, aud also the Book of Common Prayer, are writ 
ger, and chilled by the cold of her dripping garments, | yo, in a style of pure and noble English ; but som 
this courageous woman felt that her physical powers | words contained in them, have, by the change in t! 
were no longer capable of obeying her wishes, and meaning of words since that day, assumed a meaning 
that further exertion wasimpossible. Seeing a house | different from that in which “they were then used 
at a distance, she declared her intention of throwing | and by these, without due caution, the reader may b« 
herself on the generosity of its owner—when her 
guide warned her of the danger of such a proceeding, 
as the owner of the house wasa Liberal, and violently 
| opposed to her party. 


great event at Rome 








French por 
Here the first overtures for betraying the Duche 
were made. On quitting Frankfort he went to Rom 
where he was received by the Pope, who gave hb 
letters for the I uchess of Berry. From Rome | 


| proceeded to Portugal, where he saw Don Migue 








misled. They are, however, very few. One of the 
most remarkable is the word ‘‘ prevent; which we 


now use in the sense “to hinder,” but it then signi 


H All his representations were | 5.4 ‘to go before ;” and so it is to be taken in every 
made in vain. She boldly entered the house, and, case in which it occurs in the Bible or Prayer Book 


addressing the master of it, exclaimed—‘ You see be- Thus, in the Collect, taken from the Communior 
fore you the unhappy mother of your King,—pro- Service, which is usually offered before the Sermon 
| scribed and pursued, halfdead with fatigue, cold, wet, we have “ Prevent us, O Lord, in all our doings,’ 
and hunger: you will not refuse her a morsel of your | 4 petition which conveyed an idea then very different 
bread, a corner at your fire, and a bed to rest her | from the meaning of the word now. A curious im 


weary limbs on.’ The master of the house threw | stance of tke old use of this occurs in Walton's 
himself at her feet, and, with tears streaming from “ Angler,” where one of the characters says, “| 


his eyes, declared that his house, and all that was his, | ean to be up early to-morrow morning to preven 
were at her service; and for some days, while the | he sun rising ;” that is, to be up before the sun 
pursuit after her was hottest, she remained unsus- Eng. paper. r 
pected in this asylum, the politics of the master pla- | 

cing him out of suspicion : and when she left it, she 
was followed by the tears and prayers of the whole of 
the family and their dependants. 


A Toast.—At a late dinner at the Mansion 
house three foreign consuls were present, to whom 
aaa | the Lord Mayor wished to do honour by drinking 
This heroic women, nurtured in courts, and accus- | their haalths. He accordingly directed the toast-pro 
tomed to all the luxury that such an exalted station | ¢laimer to announce “ the healths of the three present 


| as her's can give, has thought herself fortunate, during consuls.” He, however, mistaking the words, gave 
many a night of the last year, when she could have | out the following — The Lord Mayor drinks th 

the shelter of the poorest hovel, with some brown } three per cent consols !"—New Sp. Mag. 

| bread and milk for food, and has partaken, at the 

| same humble board, the frugal repast of the peasants 

who sheltered her. 


An Irisa Aporuecary’s Apvice.—If you find 
Her general attire has becn the | three tumblers of whiskey punch disagree with you 


most common dress, of a material called buse, made | over night, don’t take 'em till next day, and then leaw 
of worsted, and worn by the poorest of the peasantry. | ‘em off entirely 








At length she resume 
e walked several f 


you walked on 




















graves if I stretc 


saw my name at 





by apy lying some 


yething to 


yn conditi 





ng | to my bed, finding it in 


replied w 
umstance, 





now tell y 























the laughter and derision of the wretches around us 
} ] 
d 


nt, I have pli 





trade I exercised—ani elled to smile and 
iress those who ¢ me—to drink with 
ther t the inoment when my heart was dying 
vithi ) w! I fel ut consumption was work- 

















e : “I 
A thr 
to prowil al 
Appearance struck tl 
n horse bac k He ] 
inet and then sud ily 
rse into the aands of his servant. He had recog- 
nized me—spite of the dreadful alteration in my ap- 
pearance—told me he had known me in what he call!- 
las! my ‘earlier and better days'—and I rec 
nized in 1 the nobleman for whose company I had 
q ( : B hardly speak f 
tl s he felt At lenctt utterea a word «¢ 
seration—and taking out a bank-note from his 
pocke k, wh ] erwards f 1 was for twen- 
ty pounds—he g it ne telling me to look after 
hea nd ittle ag ight, left me, a 
) t s 1 for peaking Wi h suct 
ret object as n 10 had £3000 ar 
ore at my ¢ 1and harity—the bit 
terchar f this gentleman,Vv suilen composure 
or resignation—as I thought; fancying, that by so 
doing, I was, in a manner, atoning for the enormity 
f my crimes. At t nts of uttermost 


need. when fainting beneath the agonies of starvati 





] felt a savage easure in thinking how mu 

oneyI had within iay reach, and yet refused t 
touch !---Guilty---ignorant creat as if this cou! 
be viewed with satisfaction by Him whom 


With the help of 


had most oflended ! this £2 
hich 1 was afraid to trust myself with in the house 
here I then resided, for fear of being robbed---j 
1aps murdered by those about me, I went over to < 
l t part of the town, and took up my residence- 
I forget how-- in the filthy place from which you res 
cued me. I had not been there a week, when I took 


npossible to drag my aching 








my trembling limbs more than a few steps at at a time 
I teit that death had at last got his cold arms co iplet 
ly around € and | urtly in de ir -partly undcran 


i 
influence I knew not how to resist 





the detestable 





-kind, inestimable 




















t t W rou 
I l \ er y be é M at ul 
I Iw w s 1 was l 
I x thal 
t 
i : | ds 
t t ily answ the Ver 
t \ t t I we 
ag ; I | 
t y r'—/ su] Tha 
I ‘ 1 < ir r \ } 
\ r " I 
t 5 ve w ‘ >w t! f 
r —| | in t i \ | 
crow rst sed over But | 
t t ‘ rer ar L I I ! in the last house t vi 
t t w ! the nv r re you found me W hen t 
i “ J t! 1 l t was a noted | sé ed 
. rt » who « to its other horror t} 
} }  ¢ i < I ! lty wit Ss, l int t tte pt 
5 e W j ¢ t W 1 vou believe it, D r 
r his Ihe I vi in who called at your hot th 
s K faint v-—S vy st | the mouth, till the blood g ‘ 
t vith ag ut, | I told her I was too ill to get out 
“ er ectiol e at 1 the rest of her wretched flock to son 
V 1 though it was ! ‘ rtainment! I su tted to it 
we features of Captain — Her wer to purgatory—tuinking I might as w 
A s ag et rly tater hie rea y where else !--Believe me D 
i r I ance, my blindness tothe horrors « ere 
I s t s} t ent sh ea r ] i ] t i 
ent i ker rat} l f } ) 
Ke t e I ex tof { | 
t t ] ‘ ‘ 
\ n I y tl nd, my mir ] ynul 
k g et r nd the thoughts of it—to t tar 
y t ‘ t But fr this ry and 
I i i r oviue 
rmadwar re 1used, an il ew 
‘ v1 er face, which shewed me ! 
t v its< rand expression, how much sl x 
r i t W hile 1 was speaking to her, 
ross 1 t f sympathy as my emotion would 
r Ik vIha eed how I felt overcome with her! 
tk ! his vict eial y narrative—she fainted Thoug! 
‘i ib i v re t wn means, on the in pulse of the 
" r s s—if it is not ! I to consciousness, they med 
k ‘ 1 broke vn ! greatly alarmed, I summoned in t! 
ev ght was I red W t pectre of Cay nur the apothecary As the latter enter 
age - tortured with t recollections however, she slowly opened her eyes, and a sigh ev 
i a t ssociatic of lenced the return of consciousness. I continued 
| r gt U yw my foul, re er an hour longer, speaking all tl 
, ‘ jas before, I v ered, like a curse hing things my heart could devise—imploring he 
s hou of infamy to another, ea to harrow herself with useless recollections of the 
worse than the forni frequently beaten with cruel ast 
violence starv and sometimes kicked out ¢ ‘But—what a wretch, what a monster must you 
dvors into the street, because—I would nct work!—! think me, Doctor? she exclaimed, faintly, averting 
['wice have I been dragged disgracefully before a fac Is not the air I breathe, pollution ? 
gistrat i false accusations of robbing the vile Eleanor, Eleanor! The Redeemer of the world 
h that owned the house in which I lived!- said not so to the trembling one that washed his feet 
Jin places that were filthicr than hog-sties ith her tears.’ The poor girl, overpowered with the 
1 ries planned—and have listens recoilection bbed hysterically several times, and 
jotror to schemes for entrapping the in 1 ber hands in an ecstacy of emotion, murmuring 
n t of th sexes totheir destruction. Once— but so ind I could scarce catch the words- 
| once only I dared a whisper of remonstrance—and it He said, goin peace !’ ™ ° . 
earned me the old Jewess with whom I ‘That ssed history,’ she continued, when a little 
| lived, that senseless on the floor amid 1, ‘is all that makes life tolerable to me. 





Oh, it was written for me—for the gailty such as me 
I feel—l know 
ar your scorn ! 
inted at 


se me! I turn from you my eyes—I look to TI] 


it was! 
l te nly to Him that looked on Mary and { 


‘We Eleanor 


to vou from Heaven! He you speak of has hear 
and wered you. ButI must notstay here. | s 
your { 

you. You must be got into bed immediately; and 
if u it, the chaplain shal! read a prayer i 





you. Farewell, Eleanor, tillto-morrow! May y 
I is night be of happier hue SI] 
now that so black a |} 


sicr, breathe freely 


en re wed from your feelir 
She uttered not a word, but grasped hand wi 
flectionate energy, and kissed it. I returned | 
filled with mour 1 recollections of the sad st 





hopes that the mercy of Heave 


ight yet beam brightly upon the short period t! 

















i 
wa tted her upon the earth! The next d y 
indeed I anticipated, I found Miss Edwards in a very 
low depressed frame of mind, suffering the re-actior 
consequent upon excitement Poor girl, she would 
not persuaded but that IT only forced myself to see 
her, fr isense of duty; Ubat her touch, her presence, | known to me, the 
ntolerable; that what I had listened to of her 
nfess me despise her 
bt imed, with bitter emotion, ‘ how 
rand hate myself for having told you so mnch 
for having so driven from me my only friend ! 
ll iny most solemn assurances availed to convince her 
Ww deepl st was istaken She shook her head 
ul wrung her hands in silent wretchedness. 
en despaired of the mercy of Heaven, All this, 
however, I saw, was only atemporary mood of feeling 


which I hoped would shortly disappear 


not allow me, but with difficulty, to shake hands with | ward 





her on leavit Her whole frame shrunk from m¢ 
she exc d Oh, touch me not” To my great 
regret, and even astonishment, she continued in this 
mie holy humour for a whole week, till I accuse 


:yself of imprudence and cruelty in suffering her t 
i to Lon 


tel! me her history. My wife, on her returi 





| ging and steady, I proposod to her, serious, 
as an earnest of the pardon of Heaven! 

Oh, world, cruel world 
I can vear the finger of con- 


me! 1 can submit to hear you } 
| the nurse could be prevailed on to accompany and a 


such thoughts as these are rent 


ings are too much excited; they willinjure) that it would make me too 


Not! Miss Edwards from the Infirmary; and I can 


She would 








ee ne ees Tae aw oe oan Ce. B 


led upon her; and her cordiality and affectio, 


\ litte re-assured the sorrow-smitten sufferer. 














etfect t medicine of the I 
nsary aud t iat ere could do for her 
WW cai } \ 

‘ i wn earnest Wi Wit 
| nt, to divert her mind from ir 
‘ { lacer { welings cw ed ' 
rti ! ew ‘ W 
wer Yerwards taken. a 
rin the nei t take 
} ° ! . 
< ‘ ’ he ‘ 1 attendant t 
ry ! ‘ 
Dis} wry, Vv ilmost as great as that I felt ‘ 
t t r T t t t t ‘ u i t 
a | anand 
{ ry symptom of 
nxiously wait watched 1 with ¢ 
widence expe ed ‘ the urls 
ent le of receivil was riven her 
t st inviting for My wife, the ehapla 
myself, and the resident apothecary, were fr juent 
; : 
Visit for the purpose of keeping her spirits 
‘ | and various eXercis¢ and, with the f 
et . 4} ¥ 
Ee these « bine ‘ rts proved eminently 
ful ] have very rarely, in the case of 
tion, known a patient recover from such a hope 
ecree of bodil } nta!l prostration. so sat 


Her whole nature, in 


her gentle, cheerful gracefy 





piety—if I may be allowed the expression—mad 
vely indeed Not that she gave way to what 
too often found to be the exacerbations arising 





e super 


[ n weakened | wers 
that she affecte 


' 
she did not feel, and uttered 


or hypocrisy, There 


lowliness, a simplicity fervour, 2 resignation 
ut her, that coul ring from sincerity alone! 
The chaplain had given her a copy of the inco 
parable—the aln t vir > Rest’ of Baxter 
\ I t } r 
i Wnovibing r r h llow yg 
fying spir ld often lay down the | ’ 
1 f transy her feat ‘ 1 1 ex 
pr n that rivall I ect f her forme 
beauty . . 


She was soon able to bear the motion of a hackney 
ich, and attended by her faithful nurse, took sever 
In short 


st gratilying sigt 


rives about the airiest parts of the suburbs 
was marked by the m« 


fpermanency. H 








w my heart leaped with joy, aftgr 

long, painful, and anxious, of peless, an at 
tendance on her, to enter her neatly arranged room 
and see her, not stretched upon the bed of ny and 


uth—-not turning her pale face to the wall, ber soul 
’ 


filled with frightful apprehensions of an infinite 
more frightful hereafter, but sitting ‘ clothed, and in 


reading, beside the window, or walk 


by the nurse, her figure 
elegant, and beautifully moulded, yet painfully slen 
der, hat 


her right mind,’ 


ing to and fro, supported 





ited in a neat dark dress ; for ‘ white,’ she 


| said with a sigh, ‘she was now unworthy to wear,’— 


white, the vesture of the innocent! With what honest 
pride, too, did the nurse look at her—bhar affectionate 
heart overjoyed at witnessing a recovery her own 
unwearied attentions had so materially conduced t 
ensur¢ 

Finding Miss Edwards’s conval encoura- 


to make 


ence sé 





| claim, through a respectable solicitor, to the property 
| she was entitled to, and employ a part of it in enga 
| ging a small cottage, a few miles from town, before 
'! the beautifal summer-weather passed away. | sug 


gested my advertising im the newspapers for such 4 


| place as we wanted, to be engaged from year to year 


ready furnished ; adding, that at a very trifling cost 


1 at 


tend upon her 


Come, Eleanor, now, what possible rational obje 
tion can you have to all this? I enquired, finding sbe 


listened to my proposal in seriousness and silence 
Only,’ she replied, with a sad, sweet smile, ‘or 
too happy!’ Matters 


A respectable solicitor was dey 


wert ‘ 


n arranged, 
1 to put her in the proper way of obtaining 
due to her. There was little diffic ulty 

loing s The solicitor of her uncle, when writter 
up to town, acknowledged her right, at d re 
her in a moment, though he had delicacy 


ippearance of surpri 











enough to abstain from any 





or unnecessary enquiry. ‘There was, consequent 


no obstacle on the score of identity; and the prope! 
was at once conveyed tu her, absolutely I inserted 
in the newspapers such an advertisement as I spoke 


f, and it was answered the next day by the proprit 
of precisely such a place as ] wanted, which, (¢ 
on Miss Edwards's beha 


for a year, and made arrangements for her immeuié 


fore, I at once en 


TATE 
removal thither. Before quitting the Infirmary, t 

grateful girl slipped a £50 note— 
much more than she could afford with comfort—™ 
the poor-box of the institution ; 


and no remonstra 


of mine could make her reca! it 


I shall not soon forget the day selected for remov!! 





We hada large 


lock 


help telling it a little particularly 


wlass-coac 





1 at the Dispensary door by eleven o’c 


She | in which were my wife, and two of my eldest childre! 


to whom | had granted a holiday, for the purpos 

ccompanying us in this happy little journey—s° © 
ferent Miss Be- 
d I rode 


thank God, from a former one ! 
with her nurse, filled up the inside, an 


+ oht 
upon the coach-box, Oh, that happy _that brigh' 

a wn! ae 
beautiful m rning ! That moral harvest-home! Neve? 


“et 
did I feel the sun shine so blessedly, the summe’ 
; = . vain 
breeze richer, or the country more charming. Ag” 
} 
I say—that happy morning! Heaven! then ine” 


searts 
was thy smile upon us, shedding into all our hea 
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y vovE j 
So ’ h tov 
istl N , ina sile: ‘ 
' 1 to dist 1 the tears at | 
v r \ t t over reed a 
v rratitude That sa ylemn a bie 
t 1 lam not asha 1 to acknowledg t 
t rpows If with my feelir t I 
upelled to the lit r i rt nd 
y ii | ! hil i n 
Sneer, ye} tort human heart! Lau 
who have 10oWn the luxury of being an i 
r t leaven to istin relieving the 
vr i i t itr m rner ¢ 
‘ id | 8 vhose hearts are 
us tot f an approving Providence 
Is smil mn t away from such a 
3 , prof ( 
\1 t of that 
i I eri ut I leas 
u [ el they are la 
Ke tot tit I ive re sketc! 
us rT { 
We di ruit t k in t 
y Ni 1 a ve { ‘ 
ve !t her, ex it fat ( 1 ex t 
t of th Ay 
Doctor, if you ‘ write to \ pere 
ir girl ] he hands in mine, ‘call t 
Mas Cottage 
We paid her frequent visitsin her new residence 
if id fre n each o¢ i, Verifying our most 
ious hopes of rmanent recovery. ‘The mild 
summer--the sw untry air a mind more at ea 
and supported by the consolations of religion—-did 


shing to one’s feelings 


the fe 


wonders for her 


to be with her ! 1¢ got Worshi ed by 





poor 
t rt . 
n her tinmediate neighbourhood—-for whom she w 
jaily engaged in little offices of unassuming charity 
and who spoke of her alwavs as ‘the good lady at the 


She was always dressed in a simple species 














fh mourning und her pale and interesting fea 
tures | { more so, by contrast withthe dark bonnet 
id veil she wore I understand that he passe 
vid oor, and others that concerns 
mselves with et ring after her; andthe nurse 
wv rath rva kept up the notion 
Ido. represent Miss Edwards as be 
Ways, as it were, on the stilts of sentiment, or perpe 
In ecstacies—-no such thing She plac 
ceful, | contented, pious; and all this is 
t with a pervading tone of subdued pensive 
8s even isional Iness Heart's - 






cet flower! is not less heart’s ease, beca 





casionally bloom in the shade ! 

Three years, nearl lid Miss Edwards reside at 
idalen Cottage, as she touchingly styled it; her 
ith, though extremely delicate, was on the whole 





‘The nurse was a perfect treasure to her 
tired of ex 


I thanks. Inthe 


i Was a st pressing to her my approba 
beginning of the second win 





vever, I regretted leeply to hear from her, that 
‘iss Kd wards, in coming from evening service at t! 
ure bout a mile off, to which, though the weather 


Was most inclement, she had imprudently ventured 


1ught a severe cold 


which soon revived several slum 
n She had received, in 


Alas! alas! how soon I began 


g and startling symptoms. 


stort, her death-blouw 
' 


far of profuse night-sweats—of destructive couch 
g.. ) } 
y~-and the other fearful train of consuinptive 
mpt Her appearance, too, soon began to tell 
the } 





> was 
mu 


making with her con 


already too h shattered to resist even 
attacks! 


ran the early 


sliohtect 


I cannot pain the reader with 
progress of her last symptoms 
en lef P har daily 7 

i left off her daily walks to the poor, and very 


we 1 





Ntook toher bed Disease lid indeed stride ap 
a ak ’ : ' 
, |» the malignant intensity of suffering he inflic 
. ” 1 . . . 5 
emed revenging himself for his former defeat! 


Victim was indeed smitten; but it lay calmls 


Maiting the stroke of dismissal. She bore her last 

Cton with extraordinary meekness and fortitude 
cht she was really--unaffectedly rejoiced at the 
“pect of her removal. 





, The poor nurse was in- 
tely the more distressed of the two: and the most 
TY ue e r 
18 reproofs [ found necessary, to check the vio 


THE C¢ 


aaiceciiaiaiaaaeaiaaaaianiiannael . 
her . 
| 
r V 
a 
iT 
A t 
t 
' 
i iV 
} 
: i I " 
inst ( e, I r 1] 
‘ } i r A i 
vir ' i ‘ s v ! 
‘ cea t tart he r r her 
f 
Pict exces , 
ifter a pat vhere are tl 
J ire gone, | nor! | ré r 
imu td nin! It I re thar 
j can bear! Forgive 1 El 1 
have 1 tt! to come uid I, kindly,» 
= She looked ' t! r 
j ( 
Poor thit ae eee h excl 
t rhtit w t last ( 
Che tear into | 
itd s!} pit t 
sit 
| r woinar N r 
* ° . ‘ 
v do fee! t I r j 
Very, v ve but so hap; I ar rry | 
} ed t} } en, u Ug I did 2 
rightes Hr that chil 
lren seemed with me 
My dear Fl I n’t wish to hurt your feel 
rs ut vou “a late vour strenet! I 
leed lon’t know how weak 1 ar Now 
lise me nottodo uin ! 
I will, dear Doctor, I will! For my flesh is weal 
But s Mrs. ——— mv wife.) 
; well, a be I you. | 
rought with me some calves t lv; she made i 
rsolf for vou l hopes you v relish it 
She's very good to me—very,’ sobbed the | 
rl ‘Tl try to take a little this evening. But 
hall not want it long, Doctor.’ s! Ided, with asa 
smile, ‘I am going, I hope—to Heaven! 
She paused. I spoke not 
I I 
If,’ she resu 1, ‘such poor guilty thir 
shall | permitted to do so lear D r—I w 
vill always watch over you and your-—— 
tier emotions were be mi too violent, ar 
thought it best to take my leave, promising to be wit 
her the next day Alas, I saw her sweet sad gs] 
was not long to be excluded fr p! 


n that blessed 
here the wicked cease from troubling, and th 


Indeed, it was hard to part wit 








January 19th t r QWth i tsire.—During t! 
nterval MissEdwards declined rapidly; but her 
ferings never oncescemed to shake } r firm confides 
in the mercy of God. She was occasionally elevate 
partly through hysteric excitement, to a pit h of ins; 

n: and uttered such eloquence as I have seld 
heard from female lips. Theclergyman of the paris 

Iministered the sacrament to heronce or twice, at 
it was consolatory, he said, to see the spirit in whi 
she received it. 

o 


none day during the i my wife (herse 


iss Edwards's be 


iterval, 


indisposed) accompanied me to \ 


de; and the poor, fond, grateful girl's feelings gx 
quite uncontrollable I was oblizved to remove n 


and I fear t! 
afterwards blame 


wife, almost fainting, from the room; 
which | 
much for allowing—hurried Miss Edwaré 
more rapid!y to her end 


shock of that interview- 
veelf 


t 


the days in ques 
al of ber lit 
t of L000/. to the nurs 
to the poor of the | 
me and my wife, ‘ for rings—if they will wear then 
and the rest to the Magdalen Hospital, on conditic 
that it was given anonymously, and no attempt mad 


On one ¢ 





m, she calinly arranged about the dis; 
perty; leaving the interes 
2001 


for her life arish; atriflet 


to discover from what quarter it proceeded beyond ux 
I put the whole into the hands of my r,andh 
got her wil! duly drawn and executed. 

~Miss Edwaris wa 
sweetly calm and composed on this visit. She spoki 
to me of her fureral, begging it might bein the sim 
followed by the nurse, three po 


hed hlack dresses fo 


licito 
Wednesday, January 25th 


plest way possible 


women, to who 





she b que 


IN STELLATION 
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| 
t 
' 5 
1 
j 
| . 
1) r 
i 
. w“ t 
n ( ( V 
} ' : 
) rtl i l f 
' rt \ r \ 
‘ u b ’ 
’ 1 
f poor 
Almost blin by my tear to ut t r é 
vord—I bent r ( 
he E] r,’ I ke not t \ 
; ' - ; 
{ viti i er 4 
»longer, so I faltered ( \ 
n a very few , r i 
} I tbe final ki ett ! 
n ail iy 
I-} sess Ever i l 
st TD cet ' ¥ t ; 
} é 
res i omy ¢ Ss 
istan t her Is! tI 
} e | 
In t ‘ 1 r ‘ 
t lve é < < i r fj 
an, a stra r the | i 
‘Tr ] ‘ 
utter i n sweet } t ne 
ed into the parlour " : 
She is dead, 1 su I uir that r t 
, t 
Ah, poor, good lad ! e's har 
ad { minutes, thot i s é 
i wa t t at. S ‘ i 
Att in ent the e cat ‘ N stairs a a . 
; ie ‘ ‘ ' : 
ig | Arie 1d crying tter 1 \ ia bol 
= ‘ ! ¢ 
ed with her! | h { hav t you t i 
{ shall n a . } ¢ irt w r “ nr 
' be was t l ( f rugg { 
reak I 
} } tas +} Bal ‘ : 
l ype s l ea r W } I 
alimer virt here | i »Y fore | 
s—yes, sir! » had been g r fast ever sit I I I u y a from 
} } t-« t} e : +t} 
vu left yesterday, though she tried, } ir é the next it t 
: } j ther = tt ! 
»do something for you which she had long en | ot ! E 
bout—and—she died with 1 her hane I ir l 
: : ‘ 
Wi t ut i rd I went up into 
‘ } 
} I car t 
ve with which lat tr I q r t 
Tj _ fore it he r 1 é er rt 
1 ¥ } ‘ . Y ' 
1as been stirred or altered in ther I \ 
' . 
rcib] I felt them on the pres nt n 
I d he ay any thing b« I s ( i cng r 
: , ’ 
d of the nurse, as we stood ter rt rem is I 
She sighed—and said Kiss me rse'— 
} ’ r t r ‘ 
» le ied in a v¥ minutes alter I : ali ¢ 
. shee f¢ «© t} 
i f | r lthe m ( n tl 
e lay on her side, her tha 
: ; A -— or 
1g her face; and in her hand w at r, ¥ t 4 ; i 
} } ] . aad 2 ’ ¢ » ruard. he } 
she had been working at, I four frequent ng jard,t 
' : . +} ae, a x 
| illness, with a view of having it given to: fter \ l ve ) 
her death--and which was not yet finished gent Ww 
. Ff «i , . at 2 ties 
aged it from her insens trasp—and | 1 D 1 
ae Woot th ’ it \ 'd } 
reader imagine my feeling n seeing ti ng bi é I ! 
> a t the charm. itt rw 
tter I } 
M4 Ma \ t t Ww iry | t wild d 
. t Ee aay an 
E- N pat the V 
r } ! my +} } } for I t ¢ , 
Th ther letter I her initial an i> —— ‘ rr = 
: : } ? ta alate Flora the i cae ais told 
of death had prevented her adding ‘ t ! re tne c v 
laced D i _ Hit shit af ! refresh } ‘ N 
I shall never part with that sample 2 i 
* * 1 Nemour } — union iail a 
Gh, poor Mary Magdalen !—I will not forget the t turned to vt 
1 the | la of ti! 
Sa 7 - ' + *} . ' ‘ et 
THE SPANISH BRIGAND. a a a 
“ ‘ rm et , ‘ } 
A short time after the French war, ar ; - wy H , v har 
ration of Ferdinand VII. whose ¢ t made inany lice kir fu +} bet of wu . 
of the loose guerilla parties cont e out in the ul lvet. « , wit t th } 
brivands, an English merchant arrived one evening | r i } r f re 
it asmal! mean town, at the foot of the Sierra Morena. | counter ein an ear and ¢ } 
In the posada of the place where he took up his lodg i friend. T got here before lid t 
ings for the night, he met a Spaniard of a commanding | tain of the handitt r } t, was t 
figure, and of a sharp, intelligent, but amiable n f the butt h | J ! er 
tenance. Much struck with his appearance, the Er vou—t r very t t what I gav last 
lishman entered into conversation with him, and w nicht would br fet ler r 
: e¢.j_twr . ' ventstearddl a 
still more delighted by hi , Spirited stv! ud- |} The Englishr expr his t i 
dress and talking Before upper was read the tw at dow I ndit’s dishes were s 
} " ’ ’ \ ‘ ’ 
had established that sort of traveller-intintacy which | gr , his wine was better. As the latt 
lis not perhaps theless delichtful because it must finish | warmed the ! s} n, | again expre EB 
J 








THE CONS 








; le, and then ventured to say how astonished cut down the Life of Buonaparte to a less size, which 
Was that a person of his host’s manners, and one | may be done with a prospect of considerable advan- 
such kind and generous feelings and ac- | tage, or to suggest some competent person to do so; 
is, could Jead such a kind of life. The robber, and, in general, 1 name the said John Gibson Lock 
: | his hand across his dark brow and fiery eyes, | hart, my literary executor, assigning my son. the said 
/ said, ‘‘ These are times when thieves and traitors | Charles Scott, as his assistant, to spare his time as 
hrive in the royal court and the offices of govern- | much as possible ;"—a recompense, he adds, being 
ment, and honest patriots are driven to the highway. | rendered to them, either by the trust, or by the as- 
| 1s a guerilla, 1 shed my bleod for my iry—for signees under this deed. ; 
sy king, who, when he returned, would have left Soe eke ate ee 


ete starve or to ber! But no matter—this is no 
u 


( 


isiness of yours Il t vou, liked ye 


saved 


ur mannher’rs, 


have you !---that is ¢ igh: say mo more 


Englishman of course desisted, and soon after. | 

















To his wife he be 


Will of Gardiner Grecac, Esqg.—T he following, we 
nderstand, is the general disposition which the late 
vardiner Greene, of Boston, made of his immense 
roperty, amounting to nearly three millions in value 


jueaths $20,000 in cash, in addition 


se to take his leave [he captain. who recovered 
: se ir. told him he should have an escort | t° $3000 secured to ker by the marriage contract 
alittle farther, and be put in the route he wished | 29d $3000 per annum, payable quarterly, together 
ow, The merchant would then have returned With his house, plate, furniture, books, horses, car- 
silver butten, but the ro! insisted on his keep- "ages, &c. so long as she remains a widow: To each 
= You, or some friend of yours, may have to , Of his three sons, one ninth of his estate ; To his five 
ie this wav again.’’ said he, ‘and whoever has the | daughters, each one ninth, to be placed in the hands 
itton to pr luce, will be respected as you have been | Of trustees beyond the control of their husbands, and 
nibs Go with God! aud say nothing as to | 20t liable for their debts; and the remaining one ninth 
chat has happened between you and me and mine. | © the children of his deceased daughter, to be held in 
. The merchant's farewell was an earnest | trust by her husband: To his two sisters-in-law, and | 
cordial one. Guided by the brigands, he soon | @phews, nieces, and cousins, $500 each: and to his 
} the beaten road on the opposite side of the | domesties,$50 each. He manunnits his mulatto men, 


and would there have given them some 
for the They 
had their captain’s strict commands against 
his; they would not accepta real, but left him, 
him a happy journey. 5S time (I believe 
after this adventure, the Engli-lh mer 
heard with deep regret that the Spanish rob- 
r-chief, whom the 


10untaINs, 


ey trouble he had caused them. 


aid they 
wish- 
me 


re 


years! 
rant 


rit 


iDe is ne of 


be ing one 
! 
had 


desc 


he 


omest men he beheld, been | 





ina ever | 
he hands of the government, and put to a cruel 
1 ignominious death.--- Macfarlane. 
wth or Fisn.—The rapid growth of some 
sh is very extraordinary. I saw three pike taken 
t of a pond in Staffordshire belonging to the pre- 
ent Sir Jervoise Clark Jervoise, two of which weigh- 
} 36lbs and the other 35lb. The poad was 
every seven years, and supposing that store pike 
6 or 7lb. weight were left tn it, the growth of the 
ike in question must have been at the rate of at least 
Saimon, however, grow much faster. It 
s now ascertained that grilse or young salmon, of 
rm Qgld. to 3ib. weight, have been sent tothe Lon- 
jon markets in the month ef May, the spawn from 
vhich they come having only been deposited in th 
receding October or November, and the ova taking 
three monthsof the timeto quicken. It has also been 
ascertained by experiment that a grilse which weighed 
olb. in February, after spawning, has, on its return 
‘rom the sea in September, weighed 131b.; and a 
salmon fry of April will in June weigh 4lb. and in 
August 6lb.— Gleanings Nat. Hist. | 





each 





a year 


1e 


ecm | 
Amateur Gardening.—A late English paper tells | 
the following. On Saturday last a crowd gathered | 
ibout the house of a chimney sweeper, who lives in 
‘Samden-town, and has asmall garden before his door. | 
Curiosity had attracted them, for the dingy tenant ap- | 
peared with his every-day complexion, and a white | 
smock frock thrown over bis professional habiliments, | 
and he was busily engaged in clipping the grass with 
a large shears. When he raised his hand to sneeze, 
the crowd laughed heartily at the singular figure be- 
fore them. ‘ Why, you warment,' said the sweep to 
the vulgar people, ‘what are you looking arter? It 
an’t ne nowelty for to see a gentleman cultiwate his 
2wu wegetables, is it?’ 
Will of Sir Wa —In his will, Sir Walter 
irst directs his executors and Mr. 
Lockhart) to sell his moveable property at Abbotsford 
given back by his creditors in 1830 as a present) to 
his eldest son, at 5,000/. of which sum, 2,0001. to be 
given te Mr. Charles Scott, as much to Miss Anne 
Scott, and the remaining thousand to Mrs. Lockhart, 
in order to make up her portion (with a like sum given 
at her marriage) to the same amount as the rest of 
the junior branches of the family. He then directs | 
that the future profit of the work entitled ‘‘ Tales 
a Grandfather,” and certain articles inserted in the 
Annuals, all of which were lately written for his own | 
immediate comfort and subsistance, be applied to dis- 
sharge his debts, incurred since the execution of the 
trust—the surplus, if any, to go tothe trust. He 
vext enumerates the means which he principally de- 
pends on forthe payment of all hisotherdebts. First, | 
the new edition of his novels, or rather his share in | 
the profits of that edition ; then the similar edition 
which was contemplated of his poems. In the event 
ef these being sufficient to discharge the debts under 
the trust, the further profits to go towards the re- 
lemption of a heritable bond of 10,000J, contracted on 
he estate of Abbotsford for the support of Archibald 
Constable & Co.; the still further profits, if any, to 
be divided amongst hisfamily. “ Andif it be thought 
necessary (the document thus proceeds) that any bio- 
graphical sketch of the author himself be drawn up, 
o be attached to the said collection, | do request and 
entreat my affectionate son-in-law, the said John Gib- 
son Lockhart, who has, during all his connection with 


ter Scott 


his two fons 


me, shown me the duty and kindness of a son, to | 


draw up such a sketch, using in that matter such let- 
cers, correspondence, and diaries, as shall be found in 
oy repositories; and I do also request the said John 
sdibson Lockhart to carry on and conclude the pybli- 
eation ef my poetieal works as above mentioned, if I 
should leave them incowplete, for behoof of the said 
trust; and also, for the came purpose, to correct end 


Teacher to be always considered as the head. 


good moral character. 


and allows him a house to live in, rent free, and 360 
The sum of $3000 is left in trust, to 


Samuel Hubbard, Esq. to be applied to the civilization 
and conversion of the negroes.— Boston pap 


per annum, 





We learn, says the Boston Atlas, that Miss Mar- 
garet Tucker, recently deceased, daughter of the late 
Beza Tucker, Esq. has bequeathed the sum of $20,000 | 
to the city of Boston, in trust, for the support of a 
High School for Young Ladies 
A later number of the paper estimates the bequest | 
$25,000, and reports as foliows, the conditions of 

“That within five years from the time of notice 
the donation, the city of Boston shall provide a 
table building or buildings, for the accommodation ! 
of a High School for Girls—to employ the income of 
the donation in payment, or in part payment of the 
ries of the Teachers of said school, one male and 
one female, who shall at all times have adequate sala- 
ries; the salary of the male teacher not to be less than 
the highest salary given to the Teacher of any public 
school in the city, and the salary of the female Teacher 
to be in proportion to that of the male Teacher; both 
to be chosen by the School Cominittee, the male 


at 





Every person admitted must bring a certificate of | 
No one to be admitted under 
13 years of age, nor unless she has first given evidence 


that she is a skillful sempstress, and has passed a | 


strict examination in all the required studies in¢he | 
first class of the Grammar Schools. No pupil shall | 
remain in the school more than two years. The Fe- | 
male Teacher is to instruct the pupils of the school 
in domestic economy, and instruction is to be given 
in the following branches: keeping accounts ; Chem 


| istry, Natural History, which qualifies for instruction 


of children; Natural Philosophy ; Geography and 
E‘istory of the Bible; Evidences of Christianity ; 
Moral and Ethical Philosophy ; Phisiology; History 
of the United States ; Composition.” } 





Captain F'inch.—A letter from Washingtonsays— | 
“among the private bills which passed the Senate | 
yesterday, was one for changing the surname of Cap- 
tain Finch of the Navy, to Bolton. It was reporte:) 
some time ago, that this gentleman, who is now in 
England, had become heir to an Earldom and an im- | 
estate; and the fact that he has changed his 
name tothat of a noble family in England, has given 
fresh currency to a very romantic story.’’— The bill is 
entitled “ An act to change the names of William 
Bolton Finch and Elizabeth B. Finch, to Wiliam | 
Compton Bolton and Elizabeth Bolten.” A more 
every day reason has been alleged for this change of | 
name. Bolton, it is said, was the original name of | 
the family, and the reasons which led the father of 
Capt. F. to change it do not weigh with the son. 


mense 


The Press.—It is mentioned that there are nine 
printers in the Legislature of Pennsylvania. 


Diep—On Monday night, the 21st inst. aged three years 
and three months, Schuyler Parker, son of Schuyler R. 
Parker, of this city. 





FOR SALE—Twenty-nine years’ Lease of Lot No.433 


Greenwich-street—no ground rent. The Lot is 214 
feet on Greenwich-street—about 29 on the rear—69 deep. 
On the premises is a sma)! building which rents for $80. 

Apply at 74 Broadway or No. 3 Pine-street. jan.12 ac 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
Ar Repceriecp, (Conn.)—By Samu. S. St. Joun, A.B 
VWXERMS—For Beard and Tuition for Boys under 12 
years of age, $20 per quarter; over 12, $25. No 
extra charges, except for Books and Stationary. 
The number of Scholars will be strictly limited to 75, 
und the exelusive attention of the Principal devoted to their 
The course of study will be adapted to the 
wishes of the parente or guardians of each alk prepara- 
tory to an admission into the Counting House or College. 
Whien left to the Principal the studies will embrace a tho- 
rough English and Commercial Education. 
References—The Faculty of Columbia College, 
Rey. Edmond D. Barry, D.D. 
Rey. William A. Clark, D.D. 
Dr. William Hibbard 
| Applications for admission can be made (by mail) to the 
| Principal at Ridgefield, Fairfield Co. (Conn.) 


improvement. 


Particular mformation respecting the character of the 
School, as well as reference to patrons in the city, may be 
| had on application to Messrs. S.C. & S. Lynes, 286 Pear] 


\ street. c3m ins. 


“Jan. 6, 1833. 


TELLATION. 


SPLENDID FANCY DRESS BALL. 





| 
} 


CITY SALOON, MARBLE BUILDINGS, 

















| CHRISTMAS ¢ NEW-YEAR'S PRESENTS 


MOST splendid assortment of Ladies’ and Genr)e. 
men’ ssuperior POCKET-BOOKS, CARD-CASES 








(Opposite St. Paul's Church.) DRESSING-CASES, WRITING-DESKS, POR'T 
FW TRUST raps ences to hie Friends, | FOLIOS, Porcelain TABLET BOOKS, &. &. of ti 
Porrana ° > shat K est possible manufacture, for sale by 
sey i eine or 3c Stee. BUSSING & Co., 70 William street, 
ae >It ‘Bre rs iv es wendy Seat, Seon 22 (next door to Cohen's, 7],) 
: oon, 215 Broadway . _ - => 
The New York Cotillion and Waltz Band (under the | C. A. ZEITZ, 
rection of the Messrs. Trust) raged, and will execut’ Manufacturer of Surgical Instrum: nts, 
ther ® mar 5 vec erred r Cot ions ‘ . . ° &e 
Pe heed Corner Walker and Elm-sts. N.Y 
} ot the evenine 8. ust 8 admired Sys . . . 
nae : de ec | “+i ee coe : V 7 HERE all the various instruments used by sur 
A Kolo on tha Earn, by Alfred Trust, (ounil of Mr. geons are made eqnal to any imported, Also, 
Henry J. Trust :) and a Hornpipe in Fetters, by a Young | polishing military arms, grinding, &c. 
Gentleman. ’ | N.B. Mr. Z. has recently erected a patent machine 
*.* Tickets, to admit one Gentleman and two Ladies, $1, | for grinding, which enables him to despatch werk with 
which may be had of Mr. Welch, at the Restauraut of the | promptness and in a superior manner. aug k6v4mn, 
Saloon. ~ | Ar antsnnhe ante ooo 
calla hiatal BOOKSELLERS, JEWELLERS, 


f Mr. Taylor, 422 Broadway. 





HURLE Y'S—(106 Broadway.) | 


AND 
DEALERS IN FINE FANCY GOODS, 


WHO DESIRE A 


(PFEICIAL DRAWING oof the New York Lowery, NEAT AND GOOD ARTICLE, 

Extra Class No. 1, for 1833:—49 7 38 1117 15|1N THIS LINE (WHICH IS ALWAYS THE CHEAPEST) 

31 43 2 47. FOR RETAILING, ARE INFORMED THAT THEY CAN 
I have again sold in the above, Prizes of $1000, $500,’ a.ways procure at THE OLD STAND, 4 


1 several of $100, &c.—and in Lotte- 
lrawn I have sold the following splendid Pri- 
zes: 1 of $20,000, 2 of $10,000, 5 of $5000, 2 of $3260, 5 
of $2500, 2 of $2270, 6 of $2000, 5 of 1500, 4 of 1250, and | 
upwards of 120 of 81000 each, &c. 
“Wednesday, Jan. 23, will be drawn Extra Class No. 1 | 
r 1833—Capital Prizes, $12,500, $5,000, $2,200, and 6 ot | 
$1,000, &c. Tickets only $i—For sale at HURLEY'S 
Fortunate Office, 106 Broadway, corner of Pine street. 
We inesday, Jan. 30, will be drawn Ex ra Class No, 2 | 
r 1833 10 dra ‘apital Prizea, | 
$20,000, 5,000, 2 of 1,600, 2 of 1,500, 2 of 1,270, 2 of 1,250, | 
0 of 1000—Ke. Tickets, only 35. 
| 
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66 numbers wn ballots. ¢ 


A liberal discount made to all who purchase by the 
ge. Orders enclosing the cash or prize uckets mee 
ion as if personally ¢ 
rrent money discounted at t! 
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wy RICE BITTERsS.- 
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pecu virtue, in fortifymg and 
ing t yrnach ; the y procure 
» digestion, sweeten and purify the blood, remove ob 
ructions, and are found very useful in removing the jaun- 
‘e; they produce a sweetness of the breath, removing 
and unsavoury belching, and are a great 
reventive against fever and agues. They are useful in all 
e vear, but more particularly so in the Spring, 
and | reventing that disagreable list 
ness and weakness arising to fre que nuy from relax- 
roach of warm weather. 
id sold, wholesale and retail, by 
NATHAN B. GRAHAM, 


dar, corner of Wiliam street 
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A CARD. 
@ P. FONDA, having disposed of his interest in the 
lerchant’s Hotel to Mr. Isaac M. Hall, (late of the Frank- | 
n House, New-Haven, Conn.) respectfully begs leave to 
oder his grateful acknowledgments to the guests of the 
stablishment, for their liberal patronage while conducted 
y Mr. Thurston and himself, 
Mr. Fonda solicits his personal friends to continue their 
utronage to the seunidiouanh as under its present BE | 
ngement he is confident a more efficient Host takes his | 
ace. Sept. 26th, 1832. | 
N. B.—Al! demande due to or from the firm of Thurston | 
Fonda, will be settled by Henry Thurston, 
a. P. FONDA, 
HENRY THURSTON. 


| 





Oct. L-ci.tf. 
OPERATIONS ON THE TEETH. 

y R. BRYAN, Surgeon Dentist, No. 21 Warren st. | 

near Broadway, has now prepared for insertion 

beautiful assortment of the best description of | 

INCORRUPTIBLE TEETH, 

‘imitation of human teeth, of unchangeable coloug, | 

id never liable to the least decay | 

Mr. Bryan performs all necessary operations on the | 
eth, and in all applicable cases continues to tse his 

PATENT PERPENDICULAR TOOTH EXTRACTOR, | 


ghly recommended by many of the mostemixvent phy- | 
cians and surgeons of this city, whose certificates may 

seen on application. The use of this instrument he 
serves exclusively to himself in this city 


For further information relative to his Incorruptible | gent 


eeth, as well as respecting his manner of performing 
‘ntal operations in general, Mr. Bryan has permission 
refer to many respectable individuals and eminent 
iysicians, among whom are the following: Valentine 
fott, M.D., Samuel W. Moore, M.D., Francis E. Ber- 
r, M.D., D. W. Kissam, Jr. M.D., Amaziah Wright. 
(.D., and John C. Cheeseman, M.D. june 6-cibim. 


’ 


LORIN BROOKS, 8OOT-MAKER, 
VY’: 24 John street, New York, would inform his 
friends and the public that he continues the busi- 
»ss of boot-making, one dvor from his old stand, where 
ots are made to order, in thelatest style and of the 
‘st materials. 
3oots and Shoes, on hand, for sale on reasonable 
rms. june 13. 


U.S.CAP MANUFACTORY, 
OLD ESTABLISHMENT, 
NO. 102 WILLIAM-STREET. 
UKE DAVIES informs hisfriends and the pub- 
lic, that he continues to manufacture CAPS for 
entlemen, Youths, and Infants, at hisold established 
tores, No. 102 William-street, and No. 19 Arcade, 
here he keepsconstantly on hand an extensiveassort. 
vent of Caps,Stocks,CRAVATSTIFFENERS PANTA 
oon-Strars and Sprines, Vest Sprincs, SusPEN 
ers, Gioves, &c. &c. manufactured under his own 
ispection, and ofthe best Materials. He has also his 


few Pattern Caps for the Spring and Summer, now | 


-ady for inspection. He also continuesto manufacture rans Eee 
MEDICATED SILK OIL’D, : 

Y Luke Davies, at his old established | —_ 
and Stock Manufactory, No. 102 William s 

and 11 Arcade. ie 
N.B. Certificates fromthe most entinent physici#? 

| its mode of operating. 3 


daz’d and Oil’d SILKS, of superior quality ; Glaz’d 
fustin and Oil’d Linen, Patent Leather, &c. 

Officersot the Navy and Army supplied with the 
aost approved pattern Caps at the shortest notice 

N B. Allorders punctually attended to 

june 13-cily. 


| with 


| the breath. 


CHOICE svupp.ty oF 
FINE POCKET-BOOKS, CARD-CASES, &c. 
From the subscriber’s GREAT ASSORTMENT of 

170 KINDS, 
Wholesale and retail--At the lowest possible n 
price--varying according to quality, from 
50 cents to 40 dollars per dozen, 
LOOK FOR 
BUSSING & CO. Manufacturers, 
71 WILLIAM-STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


arket 


PREMIUM,—A FINE GOLD MEDAL. 


NCORRUPTIBLE TEETH, honored with 
the Diploma of the American Institute. ‘‘ The 
highest Premium, and the only one for Artificial 
Teeth, was awarded by the American Institute, 


| in the City of New- York, at the late Fair, for the 
These Bitters have been long cele best Igeorruptible Teeth, to Dr. Jonathan Dodge 
| OperativeSurgeon Dentist, No.5 Chambers-street 
ty New-York.” 


PREMIUM INCORRUPTIBLE TEETH. 
| Ladies and gentlemen who wish to supply the 
| loss of their teeth, in the be-t possible manner, are 
| most respectfully assured, that the Premium Iir 
corruptible Teeth manufactured and inserted by 
the subscriber, possess decided advantages and 
| eminent superiority over every other kind of art 
ficial teeth, and overall other substances used for 
similar purposes. ‘They possess a highly polished 
and vitrified surface, most beautiful enamel, and 
that peculiar animated — which ex- 


lactly corresponds with the living natural teeth. 


They are unchangeable in their color, and may 
be had in every gradation of shade, to suit any 
that may be remaining in the mouth—to as to 
elude detection notwithstanding the closest scru- 


\tiny. ‘They are readily ana easily supplied, from 
1a single tooth through every successive nomber, 


to afull and entire set ; thus restoring toall ages, 
the healthful gratification of mastication, the 
pleasures of a distinct articulation and sonorous 
pronunciation. They are Incorruptible! and 
their color, retain their form, solidity, 
durability, polish, strength and beauty, to the 
latest period of human existence. In_ point o 
economy, they will be found highly advantageous 
to the wearer; as they will outlast many succes 
sive sets of teeth ordinarily supplied. Having 
passed the ordeals of fire and acid, they do no, 
like teeth formed of animal substance, absorb tle 


| saliva or become saturated with the juices of the 


mouth, nor retain sticking to them particles ¢! 
food, causing putridity and disgusting smell; they 
therefore neither offend the taste nor contaninaf 


The subscriber is kindly permitted to refer, , 
necessary, to a very great number of ladies an¢ 
lemen of the first respectability, as well as® 
| eminent and distinguished men of the medical lac: 
lulty. JONATHAN DODGE, M.D. L.N.H.NY 

&c. Operative Dental Surgeon, Original and only 
| Manufacturer and Inserter of the Genuine Prem: 
|um Incorruptible Teeth—No. 5 Chambers-stred, 
| New-York. 
| From the unprecedented patronage which 6 
‘liberal and discerning public has bestowed up? 
ithe subscriber’s Imitation-human-Incorruptbt 
|Tecth, other Dentists have deemed it not unlalt 

to appropriate the name to teeth of their procur 
| ing and inserting: and while with heartielt grat 
tude the subscriber acknowledges the very £7 
| cious as well as bountiful manner with which ™ 
| profeesional services have been received by - 
| enlightened citizens of this great metropolis: ' 
deems it no less his duty to caution his — 
and the public, that his Premium Inco. uptitle 
| Teeth are, in this city, inserted by hims!f only: 

| Patients from abroad are also particularly e 
| tioned against imposition of another kind, and = 
| please to bear in mind, that the subscriber ” 
| neither BROTHER Or COUSIN, nor any other rea 
| tive, a dentist; that he has no connection whar 
| ever with any other office, and has never held 7 
| office at any other place in the city of New- Yo" 


| than where it now ie, and hae been for years P* 
No. 5 Chambers-st. Please recollect the Number. 


s, Cs 


june JS-Ch 
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